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WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS AT THE ‘‘ALERT”’ 


This number of the Bulletin is essentially the product of the librarians 


of Wisconsin. 


When it was planned by the Commission staff a request was 


sent to the public libraries for some word as'to what were the library pro- 


grams for the new year. At once our mail was filled with alert, decisive, 


thoughtful, forward-looking statements of the duties, opportunities, and 
privileges which are before us. This is a most inspiring commentary upon 
the wide-awake, progressive, and efficient attitude of the directors of our 
public libraries, large and small. Much of this material is referred to or 
quoted in Building for Peace in this issue; still more may be found in ’Rownd 


the Circle. 
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The new year in public libraries. 
As we close the old year the staff of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission 
wishes to extend congratulations to 
the librarians of Wisconsin upon the 
effective way in which they have as- 
sumed and carried the many burdens 
which war conditions have placed 
upon them during the year. We ap- 
preciate that these burdens must 
have taxed to the limit both the li- 
brarian and the staff. 

Libraries are more highly regarded 
than ever before. The government 
has endorsed them as essential aids 
in the winning of the war, and books 
have, at the request of General Per- 
shing, gone overseas with the boys 
into camp, trench, and _ hospital. 
Campaigns for books and money to 
support this army and navy library 
service have brought these facts 
home to every community and have 
given the public library high stand- 
ing. In fact it is now recognized 
not as a luxury but as an essential, a 
publie utility rendering necessary 
public service. We must maintain 
this high position by high achieve- 
ment. 

The thousands of American boys 
who have been receiving excellent 
library service while in the army 
and navy are returning; they will 
expect to find civilian library service 
equally effective. As they return 
with more alert minds, broader vis- 
ions, and more eager ambitions, it 
will be our privilege so to conduct 
our libraries as to hold their interest 
and their respect. 

The hostilities of the war are‘sub- 
stantially over. Some phases of li- 
brary war work must, however, be 
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continued. The importance of food 
conservation and food production 
has not diminished. The value of 
the preservation of historical mate- 
rial relative to the war is becoming 
more apparent. The rehabilitation 
and reconstruction rendered neces- 
sary by the war are subjects upon 
which there will appear a wealth of 
material—posters, periodicals, pam- 
phlets, and books. 

It is for us, therefore, to formulate 
a wise library program for the New 
Year. Some suggestions for this 
program appear in this issue of the 
Library Bulletin. These may be 
considered as constituting a check 
list of possible activities. But they 
are not inclusive, they are not finali- 
ties, they leave ample leeway for 
wise adaptation by each librarian. 


When he comes home. The boys 
are back,—some of them—and more 
are coming. Would it not be best 
to bring the public library to the at- 
tention of each as he reaches home? 
In planning to do this, however, it 
may be wise, to be sure, that you 
have something of value to offer him 
before you arouse his interest and his 
expectations. What timely topics 
ean he study from your shelves? 
Have you foreseen and can you meet 
his newer needs, his fresher ambi- 
tions, his broader outlook, his more 
alert mental attitude? 


What about the old library activi- 
ties? It has been suggested that 
some librarians unconsciously and 
under the stress of war activities 
may have relaxed somewhat their ef- 
forts in some of the more prosaic 
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phases of library work. We believe 
this to be true of few, if any, Wis- 
consin librarians. Generally speak- 
ing, energy in war work generates 
enthusiasm for other library efforts. 
But it is always a safe plan for us to 
check ourselves up for possible delin- 
quencies. As we read the pages of 
this issue these are some of the in- 
quiries which we must put to our- 
selves and answer: Has our library 
been as aggressive as heretofore in 
cooperating with the schools? Has 
our general reference work been kept 
up? Is the selection of books for 
purchase as carefully considered as 
it should be? Are the catalogues and 
other records as well attended to as 
previously? Have we done all that 
we could to meet conditions arising 
because of the high cost of institu- 
tional living—increased wages, 
higher fuel, larger disbursement for 
books, periodicals, binding and sta- 
tionery? Have we capitalized the 
fact that our public and our munici- 
pal officials have had _ recently 
brought to their attention that the 
library is an essential agency which 
the government found necessary to 
carry even overseas to the men of 
the army and navy? Are we ready 
to serve the returning soldiers and 
sailors as well as they have been 
served while in the army and navy? 
Are we familiarizing ourselves with 
the problems of reconstruction and 
its literature? Will we have as good 
a collection of after-the-war books 
as we have had of war books? 


Another staff change. Miss Flor- 
ence C. Hays, who has been for some 
years chief cataloguer in our Legis- 
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lative Reference Library, has become 
assistant and librarian in the Muni- 
cipal Reference Bureau at the uni- 
versity. 


Mobilize for service. We have no 
burned villages to reconstruet—no 
destroyed industries to rebuild. But 
reconstruction must mean to us, 
among other things, a sloughing off 
some outworn methods which have 
not stood the acid test of emergency 
work and a picking up and welding 
together of those things which are 
good. The demands of our revivified 
national life and of the new and 
wider interests of the homecoming 
troops will call for a service which 
must be on the highest plane. The 
inspiring force back of all our work 
to come has been so well expressed 
for another field that we quote the 
words here for guidance. ' Bishop 
Lawrence of the Episcopal diocese of 
Massachusetts has called upon his 
people to mobilize the spiritual forces 
of the diocese for intensive work. 
Here are his words. Let us apply 
them: ‘‘We are asking ourselves 
what will they think of our church, 
our services, our religion, when they 
come back. They have been in the 
midst of the real and the searching 
experience of life over there, and 
they will demand reality above all 
else. We must prepare ourselves 
and our parishes for their home-com- 
ing. This is to be done, not by new 
activities but by putting into the 
usual work a more intense spirit of 
personal religion, and lifting our 
lives to a higher plane during these 
twenty weeks.”’ 
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BUILDING FOR PEACE 
Edited by Jessie Welles 


The air is full of such varied rumors of 
reconstruction that the word has acquired 
some elasticity of meaning. Here it is 
used to denote a proposed nation wide 
reorganization of society with the pur- 
pose of broadening the outlook of the 
American people, improving their institu- 
tions and enriching their lives, thereby 
building a stable future for our country. 

To achieve this result the reorganiza- 
tion must be dynamic—it must not be re- 
garded as something to be begun and 
finished. Rather it shall be the vital 
spark which from now on shall animate 
all American life, making it at once pro- 
gressive and balanced and insuring the 
highest development of individual, com- 
munity and nation. 

This national reorganization may be 
arbitrarily grouped as 

(a) political, involving local, state and 
national organization and policies of gov- 
ernment; 

(b) industrial, looking forward to con- 
ditions equally favorable to commerce, 
employer and worker; 

(c) social and civic, seeking to provide 
opportunities for normal physical, mental 
and spiritual life for every individual; 

(d) educational, extending the field 
now covered, reaching more people for 
more years of their lives, and giving a 
chance for each individual to acquire 
training suited to his qualifications and 
needs; 

(e) religious, signs of which are evi- 
dent but not yet defined. 

Since the United States has emerged 
from her seclusion and begun to take a 
part in the affairs of the world we add 
to the above the consideration of inter- 
national relations. As citizens of the 
United States we are now citizens of the 
world, and must understand world prob- 
lems. 

Libraries, of course, fall into the edu- 
cational group with schools and colleges. 
The latter are planning to supply educa- 
tional training to every resident of the 


United States throughout his life just as 
libraries must seek to supply him with 
the literature of power, of fact, and of 
information throughout his life. 

The inter-relation and inter-dependence 
of the several groups is too patent to 
dwell upon, but the absolute necessity 
that the library take an active part in 
each movement cannot be over empha- 
sized. 


Every Library a Partner 


Every library has its functions in this 
vast patriotic enterprise. Its. duties, 
both general and particular, will be un- 
performed if it proves a slacker. Its 
general duties are to keep in touch with 
the great organizations and act as agent 
in disseminating their literature while its 
special duties are to study the home field 
and supply ideas, reliable, up-to-date lit- 
erature, and all the stimulus possible. 
To furnish these with spontaneity tem- 
pered by tact is one of the diplomatic 
problems of a librarian. The mayor may 
be really grateful for material on health 
departments in municipalities the size of 
the one he governs, even though he had 
never dreamed of public health work, but 
he wants others to think it was his idea 
to plan for it by making a preliminary 
study of the work elsewhere—and he 
wants to think so himself. 


In the Library Itself 


Our work in reconstruction is not all 
co-operative nor all objective. There is 
much subjective work to be done. A lit- 
tle introspection is in order. What are 
we doing, how are we doing it, and why? 
These are questions for every American 
citizen to ask himself now regarding any 
work upon which he is engaged, either 
public or private, and he is bound to do 
so unless war has failed to shake him out 
of his complacency. The man or woman 
who dares to think “my work is well or- 
ganized, running smoothly, showing ade- 
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quate results” is regarded as a reaction- 
ist in these days. Our nation has taken 
on new purposefulness. 

Tradition must be throttled for the 
time, some of it for good. “We have 
always done it that way”, “libraries 


always do it that way,” “we have not © 


time for our staff is too small,” “we have 
no funds for that,” must be neither said 
nor thought. 

Let us each wipe the slate clean. We 
shall re-write many things which have 
stood upon it for years, but let us begin 
with fundamentals and analyze the pur- 
pose, plan and methods of public library 
work. As we are all in the same situa- 
tion, bound in loyalty to make the same 
searching study of our contribution to 
the nation’s future, perhaps the second 
person may be used without seeming 
hortatory. 


Suggestive Program 


Formulate your ideal of the ultimate 
purpose of the public library in your 
town: for instance, that its books and 
pamphlets shall be used in every home, 
office, school, institution and business 
house and that every citizen shall learn 
to turn to it for ideas and help in work 
or play. 

Formulate briefly general policies and 
methods which you believe will bring that 
result. 

Write the above on a card and set it 
against your ink stand and read it several 
times a day. 

Determine that not a day shall pass 
without the application of these princi- 
ples to some branch of the work. 

Do not let one pass. 

Make a list of things which the library 
is doing or should do and check each item 
when you begin to look at it from your 
reconstructed viewpoint. Begin, you ob- 
serve is the reconstructor’s substitute for 
the have done of the old days of laisser 
faire. In our national plan there is no 
finishing point. All is progress. 

It goes without saying that reconstruc- 
tion can only be balanced and well 
rounded when the various points are 
taken up in staff discussion. In fact the 
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scope and quality of staff meetings are 
good tests of progressive spirit in the ad- 
ministration of a library. 


Some Touchstones 


A few questions which may be used as 
touchstones in analyzing a method or 
policy are here offered for your considera- 
tion. They have (been tested for years 
and proved helpful. 

What is the main purpose in view? 

What method is most simple, direct, 
modern and effective for accomplishing 
that purpose? 

Does it give accurate, speedy, intelli- 
gent, wholehearted service to the patron? 

If I were in the patron’s place, should 
I think the same? 


Bibliography of Reconstruction 


A few references to material on recon- 
struction have been given in earlier 
issues, and a select bibliography will be 
published later. A comprehensive book 
on the subject by Friedman is listed 
among the current books this month. The 
best bibliographies obtainable at present 
are Reconstruction; Bulletin number 31 
of the Russell Sage Foundation Library, 
130 East Twenty Second Street, New 
New York City, and the reconstruction 
number of Municipal Reference Library 
Notes, 18 November 1918, vol. 5 no. 11, 
published by the New York Public Li- 
brary at five cents per copy. Order from 
the Municipal Reference Library, room 512 
Municipal Building, New York City. An- 
other pamphlet of real worth, with much 
bibliographic help, is Outline Studies on 
the Problems of the Reconstruction 
Period, prepared by a special committee 
for Y. M. C. A. study groups and similar 
uses. It is divided into chapters, each 
on a separate topic, with sub-heads. It 
may be obtained for fifteen cents from the 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York. A complete list of publications of 
the Red Cross Institute for crippled and 
disabled men is given in The Booklist 
for December. 
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Tentative Check List 


For convenience in checking, a tenta- 
tive list of subjects to be considered is 
here appended. Its very incompleteness 
will stir your imagination and we hope 
bring from you valuable suggestions. 
The subjects are grouped under the head- 
ings Intensive and Extensive, covering 
respectively the various factors in ad- 
ministration of any library and the mat- 
ters in which we must interest ourselves 
and do our part as progressive librarians 
and loyal Americans. Some of these 
subjects are elaborated in this issue, others 
will be taken up more fully in later issues 
of the Bulletin. A great deal of valuable 
matter will be found in ’Rownd the circle 
in the form of special reports from Wis- 
consin librarians. 


Check List 
Intensive 


Preparedness of librarian and staff 

Knowledge of the community 

An adequate appropriation and balanced 
budget 

Getting better books read 

Timeliness in book selection 

Book buying based on business principles 

Preparation for shelves by quick, simple, 
and efficient methods 

Sufficient aids and tools for classification 
and cataloguing 

Conservation of book collection 

Supplies, their choice, purchase and use 

Lending books with the spirit of service, 
and by direct methods 

Enlarged work with children 

Cooperation with schools 

Widening reference service 

Publicity 

Reaching every section of the city with 
branches or stations 

Reaching the rural reader 


Extensive 


League of nations 
Returned soldier and sailor 
Rehabilitation 
Americanization 
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Child welfare 

Food conservation 

Red Cross and other relief work 
Liberty loan and war savings stamps 
War history commission 


Staff Preparedness 


Equipment, training and opportunity 
are essential to great accomplishment, but 
it is the human beings back of the guns 
who win the battle. Those human beings 
must keep fit. This applies to librarians 
as well as artillery men. As the gunner 
must know his gun perfectly, must keep 
up on changing military tactics, must be 
alert, so must the librarian be always 
equipped, informed, skilled to serve. Miss 
Van Eman, librarian of Oshkosh Public 
Library, writes, “After glancing over 
some of the material on reconstruction 
and realizing what a variety it presents 
in form and content, I realize that one of 
our greatest problems in presenting the 
issues to the public and in co-operating 
with them to form a constructive pro- 
gram will be the problem of keeping 
well informed ourselves. We know the 
sources of material; we receive it regu- 
larly; we devise methods of interesting 
the public to read it, but no one indi- 
vidual who has other duties, such as re- 
constructing inside routine for example, 
can read with sufficient care the Official 
Bulletin, the Bulletin of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, “Carry 
On”, the many useful pamphlets issued 
by the Office of the Surgeon General, all 
the material on Food Conservation and 
Thrift, and so on through the list. We 
shall try to solve this problem by assign- 
ing different phases of the question to the 
different members of the staff who shall 
be responsible for discussion in staff meet- 
ings and for the development of each 
topic.” 


Knowledge of the Community 


For planning a year’s work in recon- 
struction as well as in war times, the first 
essential is knowledge of the field, the 
community which the library is to serve. 
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That librarian is fortunate who goes into 
a city as a stranger, with no prejudices 
or entangling alliances; but even an old 
resident can acquire a new point of view, 
and make herself look at her city from 
every aspect. To adapt her book selec- 
tion to local conditions, she needs to 
know the industries, the interests, the 
educational background of her people, the 
foreign elements that enter into the popu- 
lation. Library hours are affected by the 
schedules kept by shops, factories and 
schools, as well as by customs in the mat- 
ter of meal time, while the need for a 
reading room on Sunday afternoon de- 
pends upon whether the majority of peo- 
ple live in comfortable homes or are 
crowded into rooming houses. Publicity 
must be adapted to the group of people 
the library is trying to reach and can be 
planned only after a study of who is, and 
who is not, already making use of it. 

The word survey has been much abused 
and is enough to frighten a busy libra- 
rian. Yet its principle is being applied 
to small cities as well as large ones, and 
associations of commerce, civic clubs, 
civic departments of women’s clubs are 
accumulating the information the libra- 
rian needs and will be glad to help her, 
once they know she is interested. City 
planning carries the same idea one step 
farther, looking toward the future after 
taking stock of the present. A little 
pamphlet called What social workers 
should know about their own communi- 
ties, by Margaret Byington (ed. 3, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 10c) is as suggestive 
for librarians as for other social workers. 
It includes in its list the historical back- 
ground of the city, size and nature of the 
population, form of municipal govern- 
ment, civic and social service organiza- 
tions, industries and business, schools, 
newspapers and churches, health and 
housing conditions, recreation opportuni- 
ties, the juvenile court. 

Library literature is full of phrases be- 
ginning co-operation—with schools, with 
clubs, with factories. They undoubtedly 
need your help and you need theirs. But 
how can you co-operate unless you know 
the work they are doing? And how can 
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you expect them to be interested in you 
unless you are interested in them? Mr. 
Wyer writes of the librarian “outside the 
walls” (Library journal 36:172-77), who 
visits factories and schools, belongs to 
civic organizations, knows the mayor, 
the editor of the paper, the social workers, 
and all sorts and kinds of other people, 
as contrasted with the “closet” librarian 
who knows books but not people, and 
lacks perspective. Librarians have al- 
ways considered it worth while to accept 
invitations to speak on the work of the li- 
brary. But how rarely does such an op- 
portunity come formally and officially, 


how often as the result of personal ac- 


quaintance or interest. 

It may be difficult to add anything more 
to the work that must be done inside the 
library. Fortunately change of occupa- 
tion is often rest. It takes only a few 
moments to read the local paper, though 
you cannot afford to substitute it for a 
Chicago or Milwaukee daily. A church 
supper takes little more time than a cafe- 
teria meal and gives a chance to meet 
people belonging to other churches. It is 
possible to go to a civic meeting after a 
busy day in the library. Even a purely 
social evening may give a knowledge of 
what people actually like to read that you 
will never get at the loan desk, or a 
chance to tell some skeptic what a library 
really is. Ultimately the librarian takes 
her rightful place as a public servant and 
is known as a woman of broad sym- 
pathies and interests. 

J. W. M. 


Adequate Appropriations 


When war taxes were announced and 
people were urged to invest in Liberty 
bonds and to give to the Red Cross, at a 
time when the price of their own bread 
and butter was soaring almost out of 
reach, there was a general feeling that li- 
brary appropriations must necessarily 
suffer, because there would not be enough 
money to go round; a fear that libraries 
might be classed as “non-essential indus- 
tries” in war times. But the state of 
Wisconsin has been too far-sighted to al- 
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low this to happen. On the contrary 
there has been a very general and de- 
cided increase in the amounts appropri- 
ated. 

On the one hand everyone has been 
trained in giving, in paying liberally for 
the thing that is really worth while. 
Then city fathers have understood that 
library coal bills have increased as well 
as their own, and even, occasionally, 
that librarians needed a living wage. On 
the other hand library trustees, spurred 
by necessity, have gone to city councils 
with a frank statement of conditions and 
needs, while in other years they had been 
satisfied to drift along. In one city the 
new mayor was persuaded to attend a 
board meeting at which the financial sit- 
uation and future of the library were dis- 
cussed in a way that caught his interest 
and enlisted his support. A _ librarian 
writes that she “got the mayor and coun- 
cil into the library one night and made 
them admit it was a thing worth hav- 
ing.” Result, an increase of almost 40 
per cent. Women who have labored for 
years over entertainments and sales and 
suppers, that a library might exist at all, 
have plainly said that they had done their 
share, had shown what a library could do, 
and that now the city must undertake its 
support. But if any or all of these rea- 
sons prevailed, it was because libraries 
had made good in peace times, had a rec- 
ord of real service behind them, and were 
in addition rendering special war service. 

Has your library an income adequate to 
the needs of the city? Can you afford the 
assistants, the books, you need? If not, 
have you really asked for the necessary 
money? Have you talked the matter 
over with the mayor, have you presented 
to the council a carefully prepared budget 
showing how the money is spent, and 
where the increases are needed? Along 
with this have you given any statement 
of work accomplished, of growth, plans 
for the future, special opportunities for 
usefulness in reconstruction times? If 
your library is drawing in people from 
the neighboring farms and villages, have 
you reported this to the town board and 
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asked for a contribution towards the li- 
brary’s support? 

Budget meetings are over for the year 
in most cities, but it is never too soon 
to plan or start a campaign for next year. 
Village and town boards hold their an- 
nual meetings in the spring, not very far 
away. The Commission can give you fig- 
ures showing what other cities of the 
same size are spending for their libraries. 
But the best help of all is the knowledge 
that has come to many librarians from 
the year’s experience, that mayors and 
village presidents are very human, ap- 
proachable people. 

J. W. M. 


Getting Better Books Read 


In spite of our interest in circulation 
statistics we all are well aware 
that the quality of reading being 
done in a community is the _ real 
measure of the library’s value. It taxes 
our ingenuity to find ways to at- 
tract readers to the best books, and the 
following report from Miss Sprague of 
the Brodhead Public Library will be wel- 
come and most helpful. “During the war 
many of our people read less fiction, and 
I am, of course, making every effort to 
take advantage of the increased alertness 
of their minds to put out biographies of 
current interest and to stimulate the cir- 
culation of books dealing with the his- 
torical backgrounds of the war and of the 
present situation, both in our own coun- 
try and abroad. For instance, last week 
I got one of the study clubs to substitute 
a program on the American Merchant 
Marine for one on which the speaker 
was unable to appear, and I am display- 
ing new and attractive material on that 
subject at the library. Pat editorials and 
other political articles in the best maga- 
zines circulate very well indeed. I have 
even had to buy extra copies to meet the 
interest in some of them. I keep a “Have 
you read this?” display holder on the 
magazine tables all the time for such mat- 
ter. People at the reading tables have 
laughed till the tears came over some of 
the late editorials in fhe North American 
Review War Weekly. 
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Young men on the farms are finding 
more time to read and I have been able 
to get more books on the war situation 
out to them, than while the fall work was 
so pressing.” 


Timely Book Selection 


In selecting books for the community 
one must consider not only what the pa- 
trons of the library want now but what 
they are going to want six months, a year, 
two years from now, and perhaps, if the 
librarian can manage this tactfully, what 
they should want to help them in this 
tremendous reconstruction problem. The 
librarian should know not only the value 
and appropriateness of a book to her 
community but its timeliness. If the 
book income is limited (and whose is 
not?) should she not weigh carefully the 
question of spending money for—say, a 
book on child welfare or a delightful book 
of essays, if they are approximately the 
same price? Is she rendering better 
service to the community by helping them 
to a more intelligent appreciation of what 
they can do for their children or by con- 
tributing to their general mental uplift? 

Then too, she will have to decide the 
question of balancing the collection—fill- 
ing out the classes or buying for the pres- 
ent demand. She may have to sacrifice 
her own inclinations to the present crisis. 
It satisfies one’s soul to have a well 
rounded 800 collection but it should not 
be acquired at the expense of that part of 
the community who will want material 
on helping the disabled soldier to become 
a useful citizen. It is not that she 
should not know about or buy the more 
cultural and less utilitarian books, but 
that she should weigh each choice in the 
balance. 

In this time of pulling together and 
taking stock the librarian may well ask 
herself if she has enough aids in book 
selection and if they are in shape to be 
used at a moment’s notice. Are the Wis- 
consin Bulletins, The Booklist, pub- 
lishers’ catalogues, possible purchase file 
so readily availatle that when a patron 
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asks for suggestions she can give the 
quickest and most efficient service? 
A. G. B. 


Book Buying Based on Business Prin- 
ciples 


As maintenance costs have increased 
with the rise in price of coal and janitor 
service, binding and postage, book funds 
have shrunk or at the best have remained 
stationary, while other items in the bud- 
get were rising. And the same amount 
of money spent for books means fewer 
new volumes than it did a year or two 
years ago, for book prices have also 
jumped. So much greater need for care 
and thought on the part of the buyer. 

Baker & Taylor and McClurg agree in 
giving a discount of 25 per cent on many 
new net books, 10 per cent or % on 
others. Does your local dealer allow you 
as much? “The best reading at the least 
cost” implies a possible purchase file in 
such good shape that it takes only a few 
moments to run through a second hand 
catalogue and catch a title needed for 
school or club work that can be bought 
at a greatly reduced price. Use of the 
Grosset popular copyrights (list 75¢c, with 
discount 49c) for replacing fiction, is an- 
other saving. If it is difficult to keep up 
with the titles available in this form it is 
possible to give your dealer standing di- 
rections to fill fiction orders with this 
edition whenever possible. A number of 
the more popular war books are also in- 
cluded in the Grosset lists. Everyman’s 
library (list 90c in the special library 
binding) includes many standard titles. 
For children’s books the Huntting rein- 
forced bindings are economical, though 
the initial cost is slightly larger, because 
of their lasting qualities. A careful 
study of editions is one of the important 
sides of book buying. 

Fortunately there was never a time 
when so much good material was appear- 
ing in pamphlet form, to be had for the 
asking, or at a nominal cost, or even 
coming unsought in such bulk as to be 
overwhelming. The special problems of 
reconstruction will all be treated in this 
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way, making it possible for even the 
smallest library to offer its readers the 
last word on a new subject. The needs 
of a few individuals may always be met 
by borrowing, for the Study club and 
Traveling library departments of the 
Commission are ready to help the li- 
braries in just this way. Yet after cut- 
ting out all the non-essentials and using 


all the care and ingenuity possible, it ~ 


will still be a problem to make the book 
fund cover the most urgent needs. How- 
ever, these very difficulties will arouse 
the fighting spirit of the librarian, as no 
easy job could. J. W. M. 


Cataloguing and Classification 


Will our reconstruction program need 
to consider at all the established routine 
involved in the preparation of books for 
use? Will it touch upon cataloguing and 
classification? Yes, decidedly, unless we 
have formed a habit of giving close scru- 
tiny to our records to see that each is 
simple and accurate, including no useless 
details and yet not failing of its purpose 
in any respect. With the pressure of new 
and vital work to be done, how much 
easier it often seems to continue un- 
thinkingly in the old but perhaps cum- 
bersome way rather than to change. Yet 
now we can afford less than ever to waste 
a bit of energy on useless records. A few 
sentences from a letter, describing an in- 
novation recently made in library records 
states the attitude to be cultivated. “If 
routine work robs the assistants of 
enthusiasm and vitality because they are 
kept forever at it, both in thought and 
actuality, then I say abolish it. The 
most important work in the institution is 
the desk work and the staff must be at- 
tractive, happy and pleasant at all times. 
They cannot be so in the small library if 
constant and laborious routine duties are 
ever with them. I find that in offices 
where giris are employed, every possible 
aid to their labor is provided in the way 
of labor-saving devices, pleasant  sur- 
roundings, hours, etc. Why shouldn’t it 
be so in libraries? We are therefore 
abolishing red tape, simplifying records 
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as much as possible and adopting labor- 
saving methods. In this way, our con- 
tact with the public is made easier, and 
what is more important, there is more 
time for each one of us to give to it. 
Another secret, I find that our records 
and routine work have not suffered in 
the least for a little study of their manip- 
ulation.” 

By way of illustration here are a few 
of the questions that might be put to 
yourselves: Isn’t a typewriter a neces- 
nity for your records? Couldn’t you do 
them better and more rapidly? and 
couldn’t you persuade the trustees that 
the expenditure is justifiable? 

Have you experimented with printed 
Library of Congress cards for your cata- 
logue? A pamphlet on L. C. cards: how 
to order and use them has just been re- 
vised for the third time. It explains and 
illustrates plainly the method of obtain- 
ing and adapting these cards for your 
catalogues. The cost of the cards aver- 
ages six cents per book. The pamphlet 
can be had free on application to the Card 
Section, Library of Congress, Washington. 
Why not test them out as a time-saver? 

Have you modified your rules for cata- 
loguing fiction and children’s books? All 
imprint and collation, unless the works 
consisting of two or more volumes, is un- 
necessary on catalogue cards for fiction, 
and on children’s books equally simple 
forms can be used. 

Have you sufficient aids for help in sub- 
ject headings, for classification, and for 
finding the best form of, the author’s 
name? Are you hampered in your work 
because you have only an abridged ed- 
ition of the Decimal Classification? or 
nothing later than the sixth edition? 
The library that cannot afford to buy 
proper tools and aids for doing its essen- 
tial records is economizing in the wrong 
direction. 

When have the subject headings in your 
catalogue been revised? Are you satis- 
fied to go on using oid terms like Aerial 
navigation; what are you going to do 
with the old cards headed Reconstruc- 
tion? They will be quite misleading, un- 
less you indicate that they relate to the 
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civil war. Modern usage of terms must 
be considered. We used to say parcels 
post, now parcel post is in better favor, 
and Government is to be preferred to 
Political science. More _ subdivisions 
might make the mass of cards relating to 
the war easier to use. 

Does your catalogue need fresh guide 
cards with due prominence given to new 
topics? Have you ever investigated 
printed guides? 

We must keep ever in mind that the 
catalogue well made can be the most 
valuable tool in the library, though few 
are going to use it, unless we teach them 
how. Its continued usefulness depends 
on whether we are alert to see its short 
comings and failures and keep trying to 
remedy them. B.S. 


Work with Children 


All that we would say here now we 
have said recently in the November Bul- 
letin to which we refer our readers. 
From Fond du Lac Public Library Miss 
Janes writes, “Reconstruction work is 
primarily educational work with a special 
stress on adjustment to new conditions. 
Perhaps the most singular educational 
figure brought out by the searchlight of 
war was the illiteracy figure. That there 
were thousands of adults in the United 
States two years ago who could not read 
or write was rather a shock to educators. 
It looked as if something was the matter 
with the educational system. No doubt 
more intensive as well as more extensive 
work should be done. With the blot re- 
vealed, it is the patriotic duty of educa- 
tional workers to see that this is fully 
removed and that it does not occur again. 

As all education naturally starts with 
the child so the Fond du Lac Public Li- 
brary is starting there. Each week two 
librarians visit the schools and tell stories 
to the children. After the children are 
in a happy receptive mood the librarians 
ask them if they have library cards. 
Those that have not are given them and 
with the aid of the teacher write out 
their own names. The children who have 
cards are asked if they use them, while 
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if any pupil says that he is not allowed 
to have a card his home is visited and 
librarian tries tactfully to learn the rea- 
son for this. 

After every school in the city is visited 
in this way, a library drive will be con- 
ducted. The child who brings in the 
largest number of new borrowers will re- 
ceive a brand new book for himself, mak- 
ing his own selection from a list of five 
titles.” 


The Relations Between Schools and 
Libraries 


Public schools and public libraries are 
the great organized educational forces of 
a community. They should regard their 
labors as a joint enterprise which can at- 
tain the highest success only as each in- 
stitution cooperates to the fullest extent 
with the other. The schools need for the 
use of the children many books besides 
those which are required in the daily 
work of the classroom. it is the funce- 
tion of the public library to meet this 
need by supplying the best available ma- 
terial in the various fields of knowledge. 
The library staff is a body of expert ad- 
visers upon suitable reading for children. 
In a certain sense the teachers and li- 
brarians have a relationship to each other 
similar to that which obtains between the 
line and the staff officers of an army. 
The teacher is the line officer, who fights 
the battle for intelligence with the as- 
sistance of the material furnished by the 
librarian, the cooperating officer on the 
staff. The school owes it to the library 
that children should be taught to respect 
the library books as pieces of public prop- 
erty of which for the time being they are 
the trustees. A proper division of labor 
will make the work of both teachers and 
librarians easier and more efficient. 

In small cities and towns it would be 
well to have the public school and the 
public library in the same building. It 
is wasteful of public funds to require 
small communities to equip both a school 
and a public library when one library 
would serve a double purpose. When the 
public library is in the public school, 
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children have easy access to the books 
they need and they may have also the 
ready help of the expert in books. The 
school benefits in another way by having 
adults frequent the school building. The 
public thus learns to regard the school 
as the center of its intellectual life. 
Similarly the library gains by having an 
increased opportunity for extending its 
usefulness by means of its larger patron- 
age. If it is not possible to combine 
school and library, it is highly desirable 
that both institutions should be in close 
proximity so that they may form a kind 
of community center in which is con- 
centrated the public interest in education. 
This center should be the most beautiful 
spot in the town, the spot to which all in 
the community may look for delight to 
the eyes and for refreshment to the mind. 
—Thomas Warrington Gosling, State 
Supervisor of Secondary Education. 


From Mrs. Davis, Ft. Atkinson Public 
Library, comes a good suggestion: “In 
addition to the instruction in the use of 
the library which is considered a part of 
the regular year’s work, I plan to start 
a library course as a part of the high 
school curriculum. Plans for this are in 
the hands of the superintendent who has 
approved them.” ‘This is in the nature of 
a library apprentice course, the librarian 
feeling that “in a small community where 
advantages are limited, everything pos- 
sible should be opened to the young peo- 
ple in order to increase their knowledge 
and test their inclinations and taste so 
that when they are ready for work they 
will have a broader field of knowledge 
and will choose rather than drift.” 


The Problem of World Reconstruction 


The greatest war in the world’s his- 
tory has come to an end, “the war to end 
war”, as it has been termed. Slowly 
comes the realization that the problems 
of peace may prove as difficult for the 
statesmen and diplomats, as the problems 
of war for the strategists and generals. 
The soldiers have paid the price, not for 
the glory of empire or the prestige of 
kings, but that their children may be 
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spared the frightful orgy of blood and 
destruction that they have been forced to 
endure. They demand a peace that shall 
be durable, one that recognizes the right 
of small nations to choose their form of 
government and retain their racial char- 
acteristics, one that shall eliminate the 
bitterness engendered by unjust partition 
of territory, and finally, one that shall 
eliminate the necessity for vast arma- 
ments and huge standing armies—a bur- 
den which even the governments them- 
selves realize can no longer be borne. 

Neither can the United States isolate 
itself longer, enveloping itself in its many 
patched Monroe Doctrine—we have been 
forced into world politics willy-nilly; we 
must play a leading role whether we 
wish it or not. But we are a provincial 
people; world problems are new to us, and 
we have not much time to learn. Autocra- 
cy is dethroned, but the “red guard” of 
anarchy is pressing relentlessly on, with 
democracy as the only bulwark to stem 
the flood. President Wilson sees the 
world’s hope in a league of free nations; 
Lord Grey, Lloyd George, and the leaders 
of public opinion in Europe and America 
are behind him. France cannot wage an- 
other war; enlightened public opinion in 
America must support the league. The 
problem is clear; we must know what is 
meant by.a “league of nations”, why it 
is necessary, on what principles it is 
founded, and then most important of all, 
through the medium of this knowledge 
we shall make our opinion felt in the re- 
construction of a new world.—Graham H. 
Stuart, Dept. of Political Science, Univ. 
of Wisconsin. 


The Returning Soldier and Sailor 


Libraries are preparing a warm wel- 
come for the returning soldier and sailor, 
a welcome that is not merely social but is 
alive with a desire to serve him as 
well as he has served his country. We 
quote the plans of several Wisconsin Li- 
brarians: 

We are trying to anticipate the awak- 
ened reading interest of the returning 
soldiers. One said to me yesterday that 
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the first thing he wanted to do was read 
all about how it happened and then he 
wanted to brush up on agriculture. Only 
a very few of our boys are home thus far. 
The library club rooms will be available 
for get together meetings of the boys.— 
Miss Bryant, Chippewa Falls Public Li- 
brary. 


I bought one of the Literary Digest’s 
Liberty maps, and perhaps when the boys 
come home they will enjoy showing us 
where they were, on the map. It would 
seem from magazine articles that the ex- 
periences of the soldiers will give them 
higher ideals for their civilian life and 
that they will be broadened by travel 
and contact with big men, so that they 
may have an ambition to keep on with 
these general ideas of keeping themselves 
fit both mentally and physically. A 
broad interest in the world’s affairs will 
cause them to read more and better 
books than they did before entering the 
service.—Mrs. Poukey, Cumberland Pub- 
lic Library. 


The good work which has been car- 
ried on by the libraries the past year 
must not cease with the ending of the 
war. There is great work to be done 
during the reconstruction period and the 
libraries must do their part by increas- 
ing their efficiency. 

The librarian in the base hospital will 
take care of the convalescents but it is 
after they leave the hospital and are sent 
back home that our work is to begin. 
We must also take care of the thousands 
coming back from the camps and over- 
seas. Many of these boys and men will 
be restless with so much idle time and 
the library can render invaluable service 
if they are able to get good books to 
them. 

Notices may be sent out to all boys and 
men who have been in service inviting 
them to use the library. Visits to the 
wounded men would be one way to arouse 
their interest in books, and in case of 
the blind, and helpless the library could 
send some one to read to them every few 
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days. There are many people outside of 
library profession who would gladly 
give time for this cause. 

Books can be delivered to the homes 
of the men who are unable to get Dooks 
in any other way. For two years we have 
kept a little old lady happy by carrying 
books to her home every other week, and 
this could be done for the invalid soldier 
as well.—Miss Frantz, Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons Public Library, Kenosha. 


Through the wonderful work of the 
American Library Association the men in 
the cantonments and camps here and 
abroad, have been brought into contact 
with the work of the public library of 
today. While they are in the spirit of 
all this, let us interest them in the pub- 
lic library at home. Let us make them 
feel that we are conducting our libraries 
along the same lines; that we are en- 
deavoring to maintain the same standards 
of efficiency. This war has emphasized 
the importance of education. Let us 
make them feel that the library as well 
as the school is an educational institu- 
tion. 

To the soldiers returning we plan to 
send a greeting, enclosing a booklet con- 
taining titles of some of the various 
kinds of books to be found in the li- 
brary, emphasizing the useful books. For 
those who will take up government land, 
we have books and pamphlets on agri- 
culture. For others who will go back 
to the same of better positions, as 
clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics, etc., we 
have books. And here as a parenthesis, 
let me say that this will not be easy for 
the small library. Would it not be pos- 
sible, practical, to establish in the state 
a central clearing house from which 
small libraries might borrow expensive 
technical books which they cannot afford 
to buy? Let us bring our libraries to 
the highest power of efficiency possible, 
so that not only the soldiers returning, 
but also those who remained here, may 
respect our democratic educational insti- 
tution—Miss Egan, Janesville Public 
Library. 
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The Fond du Lac Public Library is 
sending to each returning soldier and 
sailor a post card as follows: 


A WELCOME 


The Fond du Lac Public Library wel- 
comes our soldiers and sailors back to 
Fond du Lac and the library. We hope 
we shall see you often in our reading 
room and that you will make use of 
our books and newspapers. 

Very truly, 
LEILA A. JANES, 
Librarian. 


Rehabilitation 


Preparatory to the return of the dis- 
abled sailor and soldier, study, advertise, 
and circulate the government pamphlets 
on the subject, particularly Vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and 
sailors, The evolution of the national sys- 
tems of vocational re-education of dis- 
abled sailors and soldiers, the Report of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission in 
which are related experiences of men 
maimed in the most serious degree but 
who have yet through re-education and 
reconstruction been able to attain to a 
more or less complete economic inde- 
pendence. Acquire from every available 
source reports of men handicapped by 
the loss of arms or legs who, notwith- 
standing their terrible handicap, have 
yet made good. Bring all this material 
to the attention not so much of the re- 
turned soldier as of the general public 
and in particular, of the family and near 
friends of the disabled man, for the at- 
titude of the public towards the maimed 
is going to react powerfully upon him 
and create the atmosphere to which he 
will more or less respond. 

The magazine, Carry on, published as a 
monthly by the government has a wealth 
of material, encouraging, stimulating, 
both to the wounded and to his family, 
and a careful study should be made of 
each physical victory here related; there 
is a contagion in numbers, and what one 
has done, another may do—this is the 
attitude of mind we wish to create. To 
make the material readily available, it 
is suggested that a card catalog file of 
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such cases be kept, using the specified 
disability as a subject heading. 

To a great degree, the restored useful- 
ness of a soldier who has lost an arm or 
leg or both will depend upon the excel- 
lence of the artificial member supplied. 
Already there are hints, and more, of 
dissatisfaction with those supplied, due 
in part to the unprecedented demand 
for this particular form of skilled work- 
manship and the inability of the old and 
well established firms to supply the need. 
As aconsequence many new factories have 
been in operation without the adequate 
previous training of employees and neces- 
sarily their output has not been wholly 
satisfactory, and it would be well to 
have on file catalogs of well established 
firms. 

The Government is making and carry- 
ing out extensive plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of the disabled sailor and soldier 
and various associations and individu- 
als are preparing for his rehabilitation 
and return to industrial life; but in the 
already fairly large mass of material 
discussing this subject but scant attention 
has been paid to what is, perhaps, the 
most important, the really basic part of 
the whole program and that is the study 
of the psychology of the handicapped. 
The mental condition of those suffering 
from serious handicap or dismemberment 
is not enough appreciated. Miss Upham 
touches upon it in her monograph, Desira- 
bility of vocational education for disabled 
soldiers, issued as Vocational series No. 
2 by the Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin. The tremendous havoc 
wrought in the whole physical economy 
has a far-reaching effect upon the will. 
The current of life is changed, the body, 
mind and will have to readjust them- 
selves, be strengthened and confirmed, 
and it is here, perhaps, that libraries 
can be of the most service. 

Many patients can keep up the bluff 
of making light of their misfortune, 
(and it is not too much to say that many 
do not fully realize all their changed 
condition involves), when surrounded by 
others situated as they themselves are, 
but it is when discharged and really 
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brought face to face with life that the 
battle begins and at such a time they 
need all that we can give; here we can 
step in and by putting in their way 
books building up their resistance, 
steadying their nerve impulses, strength- 
ening their resolves to keep everlastingly 
at it, help them by unspoken sympathy 
to see life again. 

As the men come home and we learn 
of their individual condition, let us make 
them personally welcome to the library, 
send them a personal invitation and have 
accessible (but not too pointedly so) 
such books as we have suggested; if they 
cannot come, send them, with a little 
friendly note, a list of books that might 
prove helpful of interesting, books of en- 
couragment or on vocational education; 
when they do come we must ignore as 
far as possible their changed physical 
condition to which they will ever be 
sensitive, and so help them to “stir up 
their wills” and to recover their mental 
and moral tone and in time take again 
their places in Life’s great army of work- 
ers and doers.—Caroline W. D. Voswinkel, 
Librarian, Tomah Public Library. 


Some material on social and industrial 
rehabilitation will be given in later is- 
sues.—Editor. 


A Library Campaign for the Children 


Sir Baden-Powell has said that no 
matter when the war ended, the final 
victory would come to the nation that 
twenty years after would have the strong- 
est and the best trained men and women. 
A better text could not be found to serve 
as an impetus to the work the Children’s 
Bureau is asking the cooperation of the 
librarians in accomplishing. Before the 
year is over we want in every public li- 
brary a collection of books and pamph- 
lets on the care and general welfare of 
children which will adequately meet every 
need is the community; we want also 
the enthusiastic, continuous cooperation 
of every librarian not only in forming 
this collection and getting it intelligently 
used by an arousing interest in methods 
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of child-saving and _ child-protecting, 
where it does-not now exist, and in co- 
operating with the community, county 
and state organizations that are already 
working for better conditions. 

Brief lists on Child Welfare subjects 
will be furnished from the Children’s 
Bureau, also its bulletins, leaflets and 
charts best suited for exhibit and circu- 
lation, and suggestions will be sent out 
through the State agent, who will direct 
the work and advise with the Bureau 
agent from time to time. There will 
be no such distribution of material as 
under the Food Administration, since the 
purpose is not to get certain results in 
a brief time, but to make a permanent 
improvement in the service libraries can 
give in the warfare against the ignorance 
and thoughtlessness, and sometimes the 
selfishness and greed, which destroy, 
weaken, maim and force into industry 
the nation’s youth, its most precious as- 
set. ‘ 

Many of Wisconsin’s librarians have 
helped the Child Welfare Committees in 
their labor to help realize part’ of the 
Children’ Year slogan, “Save 100,000 ba- 
bies,” but the remainder of it, “Give the 
children a square deal,” demands the co- 
operation of every agency working for 
civic and social betterment, not during 
the prosecution of “tests” and “drives”, 
but tirelessly from month to month and 
year to year. The only chance for the 
final victory twenty years from now is 
a “square deal” for our children today. 
Let us help to gain it—E#iva L. Bascom, 
In Charge of Library Céoperation, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of La- 
bor. 


Food and the Government 


The public library is no longer a pa- 
rochial institution. Its intensive service 
is for its local constituency, but in that 
service it is part of a great national or- 
ganization of publicity. The work of the 
Food Administration, of course, is the 
outstanding illustration. But in lesser 
degree the same is true of other activi- 
ties. The strength of our democracy is 
based upon a ready initiative spurred on 
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by educated public opinion. 
for reaching the minds of over a hundred 
millions of people will continue to be 
used to the full. 

The public libraries, therefore, must 
be prepared to spread the word. THrough 
them will come the continued calls for 
food conservation that the world may be 
fed for a year to come; for extensive and 
intensive food production this spring; 
for cooperation with the Boys’ Working 
Reserve to aid in adjustment of the labor 
situation; for every other activity in 
which efficient results will depend upon 
widespread public support. Each public 
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library must know what the government 
has done, is doing, is planning to do. It 
will be public in a new sense, in that it 
brings to all the people the statement 
of the peopie’s public work through their 
government. 

Many a public library has “discovered” 
the public document in a book of recipes. 
Henceforth the widest distribution of the 
printed page which explains governmen- 
tal work will be through the libraries. 
And the libraries must be ready to co- 
operate with all governmental agencies 
in spreading this information. C. B. L. 





"ROUND THE CIRCL# 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


In view of the purpose of this month’s Bulletin—to offer suggestions for recon- 
struction programs—chief space has been given in this department to accounts of 
work commenced or expressions of opinion from Wisconsin librarians, some being 


quoted at length. 
will be in agreement. 


In one of these letters we find a statement with which manv 
“It is difficult to outline any systematic work, but libraries 


must keep wide awake and watch what others are doing.” 


Some Reconstruction Programs 


Green Bay. The library continues to 
keep a large map of Europe on the bulle- 
tin board on which, until peace was de- 
clared, the advance of the allied armies 
was marked each day by colored pins. 
Now the march of the Americans through 
Germany is being registered. 

The library is cooperating with the 
Bureau of Public Health and Social Hy- 
giene Committee in bringing to the at- 
tention of all welfare workers in Green 
Bay the large quantity of helpful litera- 
ture sent out from Washington by the 
Bureau. The habilitation work with 
soldiers and sailors is also a subject 
in which the library takes an active part 
and the Home Service Committee adver- 
tises and sends literature through the 
library. 

Each month the library sends donated 
books to Hoboken, for shipment over 
seas, or for use in debarkation hospitals. 
The entire number of books sent from 


the library up to date is: Home camps, 
509, shipment to France, 1609; total ‘2118. 
It was found necessary to give instruc- 
tion on scrapbooks making. The library 
made the scrapbooks from heavy manila 
paper and each Saturday afternoon, a 
volunteer worker and expert scrapbook 
maker has given instruction in making 
and distributed material from magazines 
and illustrated papers. We have found 
that one of the best methods of adver- 
tising for books is to have an advertise- 
ment thrown on the screen in the differ- 
ent movie theatres. The managers are 
willing to give this contribution to the 
cause and have offered to advertise for 
books through films illustrating camp li- 
braries and through short notices. 

Miss Schuette is compiling with the 
help of the other members of the staff 
a bibliography of Fine Arts. This has 
become necessary because of the interest 
in the historic places and works of art 
destroyed during the war. The Shakes- 
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peare Club is studying Austria-Hungary 
and Poland, and the Would-Be-Tourists 
are interested in economic conditions in 
Europe and America following the war, 
so the library is busy looking up material. 

The librarian has from the beginning 
of the war saved posters, draft board 
orders, letters and war relics of all kinds, 
cooperating with the Wisconsin History 
Commission and the Green Bay Historical 
Society. As the large amount of this 
war drift accumulates and as the soldiers 
and sailors with their relatives wish to 
have this material available for the gen- 
eral public the Kellogg Public Library, 
working with the Green Bay Museum 
Board and Green Bay Historical Society 
has started a movement for a Historical 
Museum building to be erectéd on some 
portion of the library property, for the 
purpose of preserving in a fitting place 
the historical data of the great war. 

In the children’s department the libra- 
rian, Miss Andrews, is pushing the War 
Saving Stamp campaign by means of an 
Honor flag recording on gold stars the 
names of the children who have bought 
five dollars worth, and on red stars those 
owning fifty dollars in stamps. The 
closing of the library on account of Span- 
ish influenza has interfered to a great 
extent with this work, still the number 
of gold stars for each child buying a 
five dollar thrift stamp has reached 308, 
representing $1,540. The number of red 
stars registering fifty dollars has reached 
23, or the sum of $1,150. Total $2,690. 
The large blue flag with its gold and red 
stars is very handsome and much ad- 
mired by the children, who are all anx- 
ious to have their names inscribed on 
it. Mrs. R. C. Buchanen has recently 
presented a piano for the children’s room 
and following the story hour the children 
join in singing patriotic songs.—Deborah 
B. Martin. 


Kenosha. In addition to describing 
proposed work with returning soldiers 
(mentioned elsewhere) Miss Frantz says: 
“Americanization of the immigrant will 
also be another problem for the library. 
Close cooperation with the night school 
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will be necessary to get in touch with the 
foreigners.” 


La Crosse. The library had an ex- 
hibit in connection with the Information 
bureau of the Woman’s Committee of the 
County Council of Defense at the Inter- 
state Fair in September. We had on 
display a county traveling library, our 
newest books on the war and food con- 
servation, took orders for Farmer’s Bul- 
letins of which we had only one copy and 
distributed quantities of U. S..and State 
Food administration pamphlets as well 
as some from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Children’s Bureau. 
We also had the loan exhibit of camp li- 
brary photogravures from the Library 
War Service. 

One thing that I know we shall try to 
emphasize this winter is Americaniza- 
tion. The Americanization subcommittee 
of the County Council of Defense is doing 
some very interesting work with our Syr- 
ian colony, and we shall help with that. 
Another of the things we distributed at 
the Interstate Fair was U. S. Food ad- 
ministration leafiets translated into Syr- 
ian. These are published by the Massa- 
chusetts food administration. We also 
had a canning pamphlet in Syrian ob- 
tained from the Bristol County (Mass.) 
Agricultural school. We shall add ex- 
tensively to our supply of books in easy 
English for foreigners; and I am plan- 
ning after the new year to arrange for 
the visit of evening school classes to the 
library. One thing more. Just before 
Thanksgiving the Bohemians of the city - 
and county had a drive to collect money 
with which to help the new Czecho-Slo- 
vak republic. Among other things, they 
had a window display in our biggest de- 
partment store. Books, pictures and 
magazines from the Public Library on 
Czecho-Slovakia formed an important 
part of this display. We also had an 
annotated list of books and magazines in 
the local paper.—Lilly M. E. Borresen. 


Manitowoc. I have beén thinking 
about the future and our part in it as 
a library and I am scarcely ready to 
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state definite plans. We have learned 
many things this year which will be of 
great benefit to us all of our future work. 
We have concentrated our efforts on the 
war and all of its various aspects. We 
shall no longer need to concentrate, hap- 
pily, on military tactics, training and war 
preparations and plans, but we shall still 
concentrate on the problems that will 
hold over—food conservation, child wel- 
fare, gardening and food production, and 
special training of both young men and 
women. The special training that Uncle 
Sam has given to men in service has al- 
ready increased the interest in vocational 
books and we shall plan to meet this 
need. Fifty eight people over school age 
are taking French in the night school, 
and many women have taken courses 
through the Red Cross in home nursing 
and first aid. These new interests which 
have begun during the war will grow, 
and the library will help them to grow. 
Our special lines of concentration will 
be the new ones which have the most 
direct bearing on the reconstruction per- 
iod; work for returned soldiers, wounded 
and well; economic and labor questions; 
international problems; merchant marine 
and shipping; and the many others. 

We want also to perfect and complete 
our records and collection of war his- 
tory material for the future war museum. 

The war has changed the reading taste 
of the public and to avoid retrogression 
the library must not only keep up, but 
build anew.—Martha E. Pond. 


Marinette. You ask what our after- 
the-war plans are, and I say in response, 
to Carry On. The nature and not the 
spirit of service changes. The war ad- 
vertising that has come to libraries has 
placed upon them perhaps greater re- 
sponsibility. Returning soldiers who have 
been helped by the splendid service of 
the A. L. A. are looking to their home 
libraries to continue the good work. 
Others who have found the library a 
constant help in the trying days that 
have passed are looking to it for added 
help in the days of peace. Combined 
with the spirit of unselfish service must 
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be vision and ideals that are forward- 
looking. More than ever must we watch 
our book purchases; more than ever must 
we work with the children, hand in hand 
with the teachers, instilling the spirit 
of the new citizenship; more than ever 
must we link our activities with civic 
affairs, for the true library helps to mold 
public opinion by the literature that it 
sends forth. 

In a definite way, we have begun to 
gather the records of the boys who en- 
tered the service of their country from 
this county. We have just completed a 
roster, which will serve as a county rec- 
ord and as a muster roll for the Home 
Service Department of the Red Cross. 
Pictures, clippings, newspapers and other 
material bearing on Marinette County in 
the war are being filed. This work 
was, of course, instituted by the State. 
Our chairman having once been on the 
library board was quick to enlist the 
aid of the library staff—Gladys May An- 
drews. 


Menasha, To anticipate the wants of 
the returned soldiers who will probably 
be interested in history and travel as 
never before; to provide French gram- 
mars, lexicons and novels not too diffi- 
cult, or too characteristically French; 
to put a room at their disposal where 
they can meet and tell what happened 
at Soissons and Chateau Thierry; to pre- 
serve all historical material relative to 
the great war; to obey faithfully and 
painstakingly orders from government 
headquarters; to look sharp, step lively, 
and do as we are told—this will be my 
program.—Lucy Lee Pleasants. 


Merrill. In the matter of food conser- 
vation we are working along the same 
lines we have for the last year with, of 
course, no_ practical demonstrations, 
since the object is to save all kinds of 
food and not to substitute one kind for 
another. Plenty of advertising and keep- 
ing the object everlastingly before the 
people seem to be the only course here. 

We are having filing cases made for 
our record of the men in service. They 
are made to fit the cards sent out by the 
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State for the keeping of these records. 
The cards are filed alphabetically, of 
course, with the picture following. Our 
records of Red Cross, Liberty Loans, etc., 
we are keeping in letter files, but would 
be glad of a better suggestion. We have 
made quite a complete collection of war 
posters which we are keeping with our 
history material. 

With the Child Welfare work, Ameri- 
canization, the fostering among the chil- 
dren of the spirit of thrift called forth 
by the war and the encouragement of thé 
back-to-the-land idea I think the libraries 
of Wisconsin will have small chance to 
rest on their laurels for some time.— 
Elisabeth Burke. 


Racine, My plans so far have been 
merely a study of the situation guiding 
myself through the following pamphlets 
which every librarian should have and 
should carefully study: 
Reconstruction—Bulletin No. 31, October 

1918 of the Russell Sage Foundation Li- 
brary, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 

Municipal Reconstruction in America—Munic- 
ipal Reference Library Notes for No- 
vember 13, 1918. 

Outline studies on the Problems of the Re- 
construction Period. Prepared by a 
Special Committee. Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
15 cents. 


It seems to me that each city has its 
individual problems which can be met 
only by a careful study, with all the helps 
and aids which can be gathered together. 

We are endeavoring to add to our col- 
lection of books everything that will in- 
terest the returning soldier and inciden- 
tally make the professional and laboring 
man and woman realize that the library 
is a “storehouse of knowledge” which is 
free to them. The library is to have ad- 
vertising every Saturday in the two lo- 
cal papers. Perhaps you saw the article 
of December 7 which has brought many 
to the library for the books on Great 
Britain’s part in the war. My idea came 
from having read a few of the books 
and especially Generals of the British 
Army. We hope to do something very 
definite for the returning soldiers and 
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sailors. Just what form this something 
will take is more than I am prepared to 
say; but it seems to me we shall have 
to provide some form of entertainment 
to get them into the building and show 
them what is here for them. The camps 
will go down in history as being the 
means of making libraries live for men 
and we should not allow them to get 
away from the benefits they found in the 
camp libraries. 

What I shall endeavor to do (and really 
have been trying to do for some time) 
is to collect material on reconstruction 
problems and call this to the attention of 
the Mayor and City Council—Frances 
A. Hannum. 


Sheboygan. Forcefully stated are these 
four points: “I think it would be well 
for all Wisconsin librarians, particularly 
those who have many foreigners, to em- 
phasize the Americanization movement. 

“The spirit of service, so wonderfully 
developed in all classes since the war, 
should be encouraged. 

“Can we help solve the problem of liv- 
ing, the practical side of making both 
ends meet in the coming year? Discontent 
due to poverty will assume alarming pro- 
portions and will have dangerous results 
unless the economic situation is solved 
with wisdom, in the near future. 

“Let us stress the fine things of life, 
represented largely by the books in the 
700 and 800 classes. These books will 
now appeal to many minds which have 
become ennobled by the Great War.”— 
Bertha Marx. 


Food Conservation 


Several librarians feel that the gov- 
ernment’s program for food conservation 
deserves first attention on their own. 


Watertown. The present food conser- 
vation program of the government affords 
the library another opportunity for effi- 
cient service. For towns of 5,000 to 
15,000 inhabitants, the following plans 
give good results. Twice a month lists 
of books are published that have concise 
suggestions for conserving food and for 
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saving household labor. In the list, es- 
pecial attention is given to magazine ar- 
ticles. Short lists, concisely annotated, 
and up-to-the-minute, are found much 
more effective than long ones. 
During alternate weeks slides are run 

in the movies, such as 

Don’t waste food 

A “clean plate” 

Means added meals for the 


Children “over there” 
Your Public Library will help you. 


Pamphlets, indicated by appropriate 
posters, are helpful, changing posters and 
material often; also alternating the loca- 
tion of the display tables. We have found 
that the same books, removed to an- 
other part of the library, awaken a new 
interest. A call for assistance from li- 
brary patrons has created interest. This 
newspaper notice brought _ results: 
“Wanted: economical receipts and tried- 
out plans for saving food. Send your 
plan, briefly stated, to the public library 
so others may profit by your experience.” 
—Vivian G. Little. 


Spooner. To me the food question 
seems as important as any thing demand- 
ing our attention and I can see no more 
practical program for our small library 
to work out than one comprising a study 
of the bulletins issued by the Agricul- 
tural department, combined with such 
magazines and books as we may have, 
this subject being a closely allied with 
the reconstruction work upon which this 
country is to engage, as it was to the 
work of the past year or two. I am in- 
terested, too, in child welfare work. As 
a step toward a still better nation, what 
could we work upon that would bring 
larger returns than the betterment of the 
health of the children.—Mrs. Harriet F. 
Henderson. 


Brodhead. Some of the best house- 
keepers are having trouble with the corn 
they canned last summer, and I am plan- 
ning an exhibit at the Library of home 
canning, hoping to get the women to- 
gether to find out what the trouble is, 
and to exchange new ideas before the 
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canning season opens again.—Jessie E. 
Sprague. 


General News Notes 


Appropriations, The following increases 
have been reported during the month: 
Evansville, $200; Fort Atkinson, $500; 
La Crosse, $1000; Marinette, $200 from 
the city and $50 from the county board 
for the rural work; South Milwaukee, 
$700; West Allis, $1000. 


Christmas exhibits. The following li- 
braries held exhibits of books suitable 
for Christmas gifts: Beloit College, 
Fond du Lac, Marinette, Oshkosh and Ra- 
cine. 


Bloomington. <A change of librarians 
is reported, Miss M. E. McIver succeed- 
ing Miss Young, who resigned because 
of her mother’s illness. 


Chippewa Falls. The librarian writes: 
“I am helping make records for the 
County War History Commission. I have 
four people working at the court house 
this week, copying; then there will be 
constant follow up work for a long time. 
Also, I have the papers to index on war 
subjects, etc.” 


De Pere. In the three weeks since the 
armistice was signed, the circulation has 
increased wonderfully as so many of the 
patrons who spent their time doing war 
work feel they can now read something 
more than a daily paper. 


Eau Olaire. The closing of the public 
library as a precaution against influenza 
has made it possible for the assistants to 
serve the public by advising in holiday 
book selection at the Book & Stationary 
Co. shop. 


Elroy. “We are planning as soon as 
the “flu” ban is off to have community 
singing, we think we can have a piano 
in the library and have one evening a 
week for singing. A friend of mine who 
is the instructor in public school music 
at Reedsburg has promised to come once 
a week to help us.”—Edna L. Roberts. 
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Fox Lake. “The library has been used 
for so many things the past year: weigh- 
ing babies, questionnaires, for volunteer 
subscription for Fourth Liberty loan, vol- 
unteer subscriptions for the War Fund 
Drive, that it has been doing full duty, 
if not in the way intended. If the flu ban 
is raised by December 20 the grade pupils 
of the school will give their Christmas 
program for a library benefit—Mary E. 
Collins. 


Janesville. A poster display was held 
in December at Library hall, attracting 
much interest. Beside the posters by 
American artists, there were examples of 
English, French and Italian work. Some 
made by children in the eighth grade 
were also shown. 


La Crosse. The children’s librarian is 
having the pupils of the public schools 
from the second to the sixth grade in- 
clusive come to the library by classes, one 
each day. She gives a talk on the care of 
books and tries to make the children and 
their teachers acquainted with the chil- 
dren’s room, and to a limited extent with 
the catalogue. 


Madison. New library stations have 
been established in two manufacturing 
plants, the French battery company and 
the Madison Kipp Lubricator company, 
and another at the Bethany Free church. 


Marshfield. The librarian has had the 
task of completing the records of the boys 
in service for Marshfield and the upper 
half of Wood County turned over to her. 
Some of the boys who have returned are 
helping in collecting information. The 
Chamber of Commerce has started an 
evening school in Americanization and 
citizenship; the library is cooperating, 
having compiled a bibliography and se- 
cured material on the subject. 
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Oconto Falls. A. E. Schaub has been 
appointed librarian to succeed Mrs. Mar- 
garet Degan, who resigned. 


Randolph. The latter part of Septem- 
ber the library board planned a “white 
elephant sale’, the proceeds to be given 
to war work. The sale netted $520 of 
which $300 was given to the United War 
Fund and the balance to the Red Cross. 


Superior. During the month that the 
library was closed on account of the “flu”, 
the entire staff worked full time, first 
helping the refugees from the Minnesota 
fires and then with the United War Work 
campaign. Inventory was taken and 
much other work completed. 

The library has just prepared and 
mailed a list of books and other material 
on Americanization to the County Council 
of Defense. 

The customary holiday exercises with 
Christmas trees, story telling and Christ- 
mas carols were held at the main library 
and also at the new East End branch. 


Waukesha. The children’s room, which 
from its opening had been supported en- 
tirely by the Ideal Club, was made a 
regular part of the public library on 
December 2. 


Cumulative Book Index 


The larger libraries of the state have 
already purchased the new United States 
Catalog Supplement, 1912-17; others are 
undoubtedly planning to do so. As this 
replaces six of the annual volumes of the 
Cumulative Book Index, it has been sug- 
gested that the latter be passed on to li- 
braries that cannot afford to buy trade 
catalogues. The Commission will be 
glad to act as a clearing house in this 
matter, if those who have a set to spare 
and those who would be glad to get one 
by paying express charges will so report 
to their library visitor. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THE TRAVELING 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


By Jessie Wedin. 


The Wisconsin Library Commission 
has as its task the furtherance of library 
development in the state and is pledged 
to render all possible assistance. Through 
the work with rural groups, schools, 
farmers’ organizations, publicity in rural 
newspapers, in farm papers, etc., a con- 
siderable effort is being made to reach 
people in places remote from public li- 
brary centers. Local public libraries 
however, are logical centers for construc- 
tive library extension work. This is due 
in part to the three following reasons: 

1. The person in charge, the librarian, 
has as her particular task the encourage- 
ment of wider interest in library prog- 
ress. 

2. She controls in a measure a kind 
of machinery to stimulate reading. 

38. The very fact that there is a li- 
brary in the community indicates a live 
interest on the part of a certain portion 
of the residents of that community. 

It is true that the idea of cooperation 
between public libraries is not a new 
thing because from the very beginning 
there has been cooperation. However, 
wherever there is progress there is the 
possibility of increasing, as it were, the 
momentum of effort so that in some 
cases where a passive cooperation now 
exists, a more actively agressive co- 
operation may take its place. 

It would seem that if during the com- 
ing year effort were expended along the 
lines indicated below, a very definite 
piece of constructive library extension 
work might be accomplished. 

1. Get local library board to open re- 
sources of library to all rural people with- 
out charge. Then should limited book 
funds make it impossible to serve pa- 
trons adequately call upon the Commis- 


sion for loans of books, traveling libra- 
ries, special groups, etc. 

2. Where conditions justify, co-operate 
in establishing traveling libraries in com- 
munities not served by the public library. 
This can be done through personal work 
with country people. Where the librar- 
ian cannot do this she can cooperate by 
reporting names of people to the Commis- 
sion. 

3. Where particularly good opportuni- 
ties for rural library work beyond the 
reach of the librarians present them- 
selves, report such cases to the Commis- 
sion so that a field worker may be sent 
out. 

4. In counties where there are county 
traveling library systems, the work 
among rural people can be extended by 
advertising as widely as possible the 
county traveling libraries. When the 
supply of local county traveling libra- 
ries is exhausted, the librarian may call 
upon the Traveling Library Department 
for a state traveling library. These will 
be sent direct to County Librarians or 
to the traveling library custodian and for 
all practical purposes the state traveling 
library may be considered a part of the 
county system. The county librarians 
will be given credit for placing the travel- 
ing library. Circulation of books may be 
included as part of the county report. 

5. Cooperation on a smaller scale but 
extremely important is through helping 
to supply reading circle books for teach- 
ers and pupils in the country schools, 
and in encouraging and providing books 
for the patrons reading circle movement. 
Where the local library is unable to meet 
all requests for such reading circle books, 
the Traveling Library Department will 
supply them to the public library for cir- 
culation among rural people. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Lord Charnwood’s lecture on Abraham 
Lincoln, Ambassador Morgenthau’s con- 
vocation address on Turkey and World 
Peace, and Dr. Bostwick’s setting forth of 
The Library and the Locality, gave the 
students during the past month not only 
national and international vision, but a 
realizing sense of the leadership of a li- 
brary in its own community. The 
course in library extension was further 
continued by a lecture on Business 
Men’s Organizations by Mr. Burt Wil- 
liams of Madison. During the month Mr. 
Dudgeon gave the lessons on Parliament- 
ary Practice, and these being completed 
the class organized by adopting a consti- 
tution and electing officers. 

The course in Books and their Making 
was begun during this period, and in- 
cluded the usual foyer exhibitions and 
visit to the printing plants of Madison. 
The School closed for the holidays on De- 
cember 20, work resuming January 2. 


School Notes 


The Class of 1919 entertained on 
Thanksgiving night for a group of the 
S. A. T. C. of the University. 

Miss Hazeltine gave a Christmas party 
at her home on Friday, December 13, in 
honor of the 13th class. ‘Christmas dec- 
orations introduced the spirit of the holi- 
day. Christmas stories were told by 
Miss Frost and Christmas customs in the 
Philippines described by Mr. Munda and 
Mr. Rodriguez. Miss Louise Kellogg 
gave a talk on the greatest Christmas 
story, illustrated with reproductions of 
the Madonna in art. The evening ended 
with the singing of carols. 

Class officers were elected on December 
17 as follows: President, Alice A. Frost, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; Vice President, Mignon 
Wyman, Des Moines, Iowa; Secretary, 
Johanna Klingholz, Manitowoc, Wis.; 
Keeper of the Log, Carol Smith, Grinnell, 
Iowa; Treasurer, Jane G. Marshall, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Eugenia Marshall Rainey, 1909, 
who returned to a position on the staff of 
the St. Louis Public Library when her 
husband went to France, resigned Sep- 
tember 1, to become Junior Field Secre- 
tary with the American Red Cross of the 
Southwestern division. She traveled in 
Texas, with Dallas as headquarters, until 
the middle of November, when she was 
transferred to the Division office in St. 
Louis, as assistant to the director. 

Gretchen Flower, 1910, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the Tulare 
County Library, Viscalia, Cal., beginning 
January 1. 

Hazel E. Askey, 1913, took up the duties 
of county librarian of the Plumas County 
Free Library at Quincy, California, on 
November 1. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Koelker, 1913, has 
been appointed U. S. Hospital librarian 
at Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 

Mrs. Alma Brunsell Sumner, 1915, is 
serving as temporary assistant in the 
Madison (Wis.) Free Library; she is also 
completing for publication an index of 
the annual reports of the State Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Ruth Lathrop, 1918, has been elected 
librarian of the Rockford (Ill.) High 
School Library, beginning December 16. 


Summer School 


Grace A. Whare, 1899, for a number of 
years assistant in the -Madison (Wis.) 
Free Library, joined the staff of the De- 
troit Public. Library in December. 

Adeline Pickard, 1912, has _ three 
months’ leave of absence from her posi- 
tion as librarian in the Jefferson (Wis.) 
Public Library to assist in the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Public Library. Lillian Mundt, 
1910, will be her substitute. 

Lillian Webb, 1914, assistant Milwau- 
kee State Normal School, has been 
granted leave of absence for Y. M. C. A. 
service in France. She will probably be 
assigned to a reconstruction unit. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Anna G. Birge 


The librarian will notice that a large number of the books recommended are 


on the war. 


The various libraries in the state write that the interest in these is 


as great as before the armistice was signed, if not greater, due, no doubt, to the 
fact that the boys who have seen active service are coming home and arousing a 


new interest. 
General Literature 


J. M. Echoes of the war. 
188p. Scribner $1.50 net. 
822 


Contents: The old lady shows her medals; 
The new word; Barbara’s wedding; A well- 
remembered voice. Four short skits which 
are admirably suited for reading aloud. 
Their scene is England—their theme the war 
as it affects those who must remain behind. 
The whimsical mingling of pathos and humor 
shows Barrie at his best. 


Barrie, 
1918. 


Bennett, Arnold. The title. 1918. 


111p. Doran $1 net. 822 
A three act comedy which can be read 
aloud quite as well as acted and which 
makes fun of various British institutions. 
Politics, the press, modern women, war work 
all come in for their share of good natured 
criticism. The plot is the refusal or ac- 
ceptance of a title by a prominent English 
war leader, 


Bordeaux, Henry. Guynemer. 1918. 
247p. illus. Yale. univ. press 
$1.60 net. 921 


Outlines the dramatic career of this very 
young French aviator who served for three 
years before he was brought down by the 
enemy. It is more an appreciation than a 
biography of this “modern Roland” the idol 
of all France. Better done than Mortane’s 
Guynemer (Moffat, 1918, $1.50) but only 
recommended for larger libraries where there 
is a special demand. 


Boyd, M. S. The woman citizen. 1918. 
260p. Stokes $1.75 net. 
324.3 or 353 


Well arranged for quick reference, and 
comprehensive, this tells the woman voter 
how to use the national, state, county, city 
and village franchise. Appendixes contain 
articles on the Democratic and Republican 
parties in national politics, aims of the So- 
cialist party, anti-saloon league, the Na- 
tional party, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the Constitution of the United 
States. Index. 


Braithwaite, W. D. Anthology of mag- 
azine verse for 1918. 1918. 285p. 
Small $2 net. 821.08 

The selection has been confined chiefly to 

the shorter poems, to emphasize the lyrical 
quality in current American verse. Includes 
an index of poets and poems published in 
American magazines between October 1917 
and September 1918, a list of articles and 
reviews of poets and poetry during the same 
time, a selected list of books about poets 
and poetry, a list of important volumes of 
poems published during the year, a biograph- 
ical index and an index of first lines. 


Coffey, W. C. Productive sheep hus- 
bandry (Lippincott’s farm man- 
uals). 1918. 479p. illus. Lip- 
pincott $2.50 net. 636 

Divided into four parts this takes up the 
history, the structure and judging, breeds, 
management of the flock, feeding, manage- 
ment on western ranges, buildings and equip- 

ment, and preparation for market. It is a 

complete, practical guide, has many good 

illustrations, questions at chapter-ends and 

a good index. 


Cook, W. H. Our poets of today 
(Modern American writers series). 
1918. 218p. Moffat $1.50 net. 

811 or 821 

Summarizes tha lives and work of some 

sixty-eight of the newer American poets 

and tells what they have written. Recom- 
mended for ready reference. 


Dyer, W. A. Handbook of furniture 
styles. 1918. 155p. illus. Cen- 
tury $1.50 net. 749 

Intended primarily for ready reference, 
thig small book takes up the furniture of 
the main historic periods, including a chap- 
ter on American styles. Has many illustra- 
tions, chronological tables, a bibliography 
and an index. Can be used to good advant- 
age where the library is unable to afford the 
more expensive books. Much of the material 
first appeared in the Art World. 
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Friedman, E. M., ed. American prob- 
lems of reconstruction. 1918. 
471p. Dutton $4 net. 330 

Includes only the financial and economic 
aspects of the problem in this country, and 
is designed by the editor to answer the 
questions: what the temporary effects of the 
war are, how readjustment may be facili- 
tated, what the permanent effects are, what 
changes in national life must result, and 
what our national economic policy should be. 

The various articles are by authorities, the 

book is important in that it discusses the 

problems from the American standpoint. 


Hammond’s business atlas or economic 
geography. 1919. 88p. maps. L. 

S. Hammond & Co. $1.50 net. 
912 
“A new series of maps showing relief of 
the land, temperature, rainfall, natural vege- 
tation, productive and non-productive regions, 
mineral products, agricultural products, dis- 
tribution of population, etc.”’—Subtitle. Fifty- 
four up to date maps, recommended for any 

library. Convenient size to handle. 


Hanson, S. G. Commercial egg farm- 
ing. 1918. 63p. illus. Dutton 
$1.25 net. 636 

An interesting story of a commercial egg 
farm which gives the author’s practical ex- 
perience in Canada and England, and has 
been edited for American readers by Prof. 

W. <A. Lippincott of Kansas. Discusses 

breeding, incubating, brooder house manage- 

ment, colony houses, laying houses and man- 

agement and cooperation in marketing. A 

simple daily routine is outlined, and some 

suggestions on how to make a start are 
given. 


Hollister, H. A. The woman citizen. 
1918. 308p. Appleton $1.75 net. 
396 
Relates the history of the woman’s suff- 
rage movement in the United States. Gives 
the present educational, social and legal 
status of women, shows the part that wo- 
man has taken in the realm of art, litera- 
ture, music, religion, learning, industry, and 
her relation to the home. Also tells of the 
part that woman is taking in the present 
war and the position she will undoubtedly 
hold in the future. Bibliographies at chap- 
ter-ends and an index. 


Johnson, G. E. Choosing a play. 
1918. 3838p. Wilson, pa. 45c net. 
793 


A small pamphlet which gives suggestions 
on material for production and details of 
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coaching for the director of amateur dram- 
atics, There is a directory of play publish- 
ers and brokers, and a long list of plays, 
arranged in four grades according to their 
difficulty. Disvusses the one-act play and 
gives a list of three hundred, likewise a list 
of one-act plays in pamphlet form, a list 
for male characters, another requiring only 
women, and a list for outdoor production. 
Has a two page bibliography. 


Overton, G. M. The women who make 
our novels (Modern American 
writers series.) 1918. 368p. 
Moffat $1.50 net. 813 or 823 


In the same series as the Cook (np. 24) 
and like it excellent for quick reference. 
Gives thirty-two sketches of American wo- 
men novelists, chief facts of their lives, and 
a list of their books. The author has at- 
tempted to include both those whose achieve- 
ment has been artistically fine, and those 
whose popularity has been great. 


Phelps, W. L. The advance of Eng- 
lish poetry in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 1918. 343p. Dodd $1.50 
net, 821 

Prof. Phelps gives a critical estimate of 
the work produced by English speaking poets 
from Henley and Francis Thompson to the 
present year, together with the Irish poets 
and the modern schools of verse. Biograph- 
ical sketches make the book valuable for 
reference. Will appeal to readers who wish 

@ non-technical treatment. Originally ap- 

peared in The Bookman, 1917-18. 


Porter, L. S. Adventures in indigence 
and other essays. 1918. 247p. 
Atlantic monthly press $2 net. 

814 

Little essays, well done, a bit old-fash- 
ioned, and good for reading aloud, which 
deal, the author says, with none of the usual 
and traditional theories of life, but rather 
with life as she has found it and lived it. 

There are nine “adventures in indigence,” 

two on “guests,” and one each on “the dis- 

appointments and vicissitudes of mice” and 

“birthdays and other egotisms.” 


Robinson, H. R. Preparing women for 
citizenship. 1918. 130p. Mac- 
millan $1 net. 324.3 

Twelve good-natured little articles which 
give many excellent reasons for women be- 
coming citizens, with especial emphasis on 
the war. Could be used for reference work 
in preparing talks. 
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Schain, Josephine. Women and the and gives means of control. Discusses the 
franchise (National social science relations of birds to agriculture and gives 
series. ) 1918. 127p. McClurg some good colored illustrations. There are 
references to government documents on the 

60c net. 324.3 same or allied subjects, questions at chapter 


A brief but exhaustive review of the suff- 
rage question frankly from the point of view 
of the suffragist, who feels that the war 
emergency has proved woman’s right to the 
franchise. Not so broad in scope as the 
Hollister (p. 25) as it is confined merely to 
the suffrage question. Has a short list of 
references and an index. 


Thorp, Josephine, & Kimball, Rosa- 
mond. Patriotic pageants of to- 
day. 1918. 82p. Holt $1 net. 


793 


Contents: The answer; When liberty calls; 
The torch; The call to the youth of America, 
Four short patriotic pageants, inspired by 
the war, easily acted by school children and 
picturing the spirit of democracy in America. 
Full directions for presentation are given in- 
cluding costumes, music and setting. En- 
tirely different from Constance Mackay’s 
Patriotic plays and pageants for young peo- 
ple (Holt, 1912, $1.85 net) as the characters 
are the abstract Justice, Liberty, etc., not 
the concrete heroes and heroines of history. 
When admission fee is charged, a five dollar 
royalty fee is charged for The torch, a one 
dollar royalty for each of the others. If no 
admission is charged there is no royalty. 


United States catalog supplement, 
1912-1917. 1918. 2298p. Wil- 
son, sold on the service basis. 

015 


“Tt is arranged on the same plan as the 
original catalog, by author, title and sub- 
ject; but owing to the fact that it is a com- 
pilation of the six annual volumes of the 
Cumulative book index for the period cov- 
ered, the author entries are much fuller than 
in the United States catalog The 
six alphabets have, however, been 
revised in every particular except for prices, 
and an effort has been made to remove the 
inconsistencies that inevitably appear in a 
record covering so long a period as six 
years.”—Preface. A fine piece of biblio- 
graphic work and an invaluable tool for the 
librarian in the preparation of book orders. 


Washburn, F. L. Injurious insects 
and useful birds (Lippincott’s 
farm manuals). 1918. 4538p, 
illus. Lippincott $2 net. 632 


A popular reference book which covers the 
subject as fully as the average library will 
want. Illustrates the different insect pests 
of field, garden, and of domestic animals, 


ends and an index. 


West, H. L. Federal power. 1918. 
216p. Doran $1.50 net. 353 
A concise, well organized exposition of 


the growth of the centralized power of the 
United States government, its present status, 
and more immediate tendencies. The last 
chapter is a direct plea for the limitation 
of executive power and a more effective pop- 
ular control through Congress and a respon- 
sible cabinet. 


The War 


Aldrich, Mildred. The peak of the 
load. 1918. 277p. Small $1.35 

net. 940.913 
This third volume records Miss Aldrich’s 
experiences between April 1917 and August 
1918. The big German drive of last spring, 
which came again to the Marne, how the 
Americans helped turn the tide, the bom- 
bardment of Paris by the big gun, the com- 
ing of the Americans past her “hill-top” into 
the trenches, her quartering of many offi- 
cers, French, English and American, are all 
told as interestingly as her first two volumes. 


Anderson, Mrs. Isabel. Zigzagging. 
1918. 269p. illus. Houghton 
$2.50 net. 940.913 


Tells simply and directly the author’s eight 
months’ experiences as a Red Cross canteen 
worker and nurse on the western front. She 
had unusual opportunities for meeting im- 
portant people, and gives an especially in- 
teresting account of her meeting with the 
King and Queen of the Belgians. Illustrated 
by photographs and has a map _ showing 
where she went in relation to the battle 


line. Proceeds of the book go to the Red 

Cross. 

Driggs, L. LL. Heroes of aviation. 
1918. 301p. illus, Little $1.50 
net. 940.913 


The Lafayette Escadrille, the principal ex- 
ploits of the French, English, Italian, Bel- 
gian and American aces, balloon observers 
and bombers are here described. Gives a 
list of the official American victories in the 
air to July 1, 1918, and lists of the aces, 
killed and living, of all the belligerent coun- 
tries. Illustrated by photographs. Valuable 
for reference as well as reading. By the 
author of The adventures of Arnold Adair, 
American ace. (Bulletin, 14:171, June 1918) 
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Hutchinson, Woods. The doctor in 
war. 1918. 481p. illus. Hough- 
ton $2.50 net. §$40.913 


The author spent almost the entire year 
of 1917 in England, France, and Italy, where 
he was allowed to observe all the arrange- 
ments for the care of sick and wounded and 
the work of the medical and sanitary serv- 
ice. He gives a very comprehensive but un- 
technical account, which will interest the 
layman as well as the professional man. 


Kauffman, R. W. Our navy at work. 
1918. 258p. illus. Bobbs-Merril! 
$1.50 net. 940.913 

Vivid sketches by an accredited newspaper 
correspondent with the U. S naval forces 
operating in European waters. Rather more 
dramatically told than Paine’s Fighting 
fleets (Bulletin 14: 254 Nov. 1918) but not 
as detailed, nor as profusely illustrated. 


Letters of Thomasina Atkins. 1918. 
162p. Doran $1 net. 940.913 
A young English actress signed up to be- 
come a member of the Woman’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps of England, familiarly known 
as the W. A, A. C. She here records in a 
series of letters to a friend, her toughening 
experiences in a training camp in England 
and later in France near the front. Of spec- 
ial interest as showing what real hardships 
the English women have endured. 


McMaster, J. B. The United States in 
the world war. 1918. 485p. Ap- 
pleton $3 net. 940.913 

Clear, simply stated outline of the chief 
events of the war with special reference to 
the United States’ participation in it, and 
the reasons why it was necessary for us to 
go into it. The effect of the war on our 
trade and industries, the floating of our lib- 
erty loans, our food and fuel conservation, 

German intrigues in the United States, and 

the draft are some of the interesting things 

touched on. Closes with the international 
peace debate and a discussion of President 

Wilson’s fourteen points. Of special use in 

ready reference work. Good index. 


Morgenthau, Henry. Ambassador Mor- 
genthau’s_ story. 1918. 407p. 
illus. Doubleday $2 net. 940.913 

A well written, unassuming account of the 
author’s observations in Turkey, during the 
first years of the war, in which he proves 
beyond doubt Germany’s absolute guilt. His 
characterizations of German and Turkish 
statesmen are especially well done, and his 
discussion of the Armenian massacres will 
prove invaluable to the library. 
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Palmer, Frederick. America in France. 
1918. 479p. Dodd $1.75 net. 
940.913 
Describes in detail the preliminary year 
of our organization and planning in France, 
the gradual training of the early divisions, 
the attack on the Marne salient, the St. 
Mihiel salient and the beginning of the fight 
in the Argonne district. Of particular in- 
terest to Wisconsin readers is his descrip- 
tion of the 32nd Division’s (Wisconsin and 
Michigan National Guards) operations of last 
summer. 


Poole, Ernest. The village: Russian 
impressions. 1918. 234p. Mac- 
millan $1.50 net. 947 


The account of the author’s visit to a Rus- 
sian village, which afforded him opportunity 
to study the peasants in a intimate way, 
written in a charmingly natural style. Partly 
reprinted from the New Republic and the 
Red Cross Magazine. 


Smith, Mrs. A. B. An Englishwoman’s 
home. 1918. 173p. Doran $1.35 
net. 940.913 
Pictures wartime England in a series of 
intimate letters to Mr. and Mrs. George 
Doran, in such a way that one realizes a 
little of what the women and civilians there 
have had to endure during the last four 
years. Of special interest is the story of 
the bombing of her own home. 


Stevenson, W. Y. From ‘‘Poilu” to 
“Yank.” 1918. 209p. illus. 
Houghton $1.50 net. 940.913 


Covers the activities of the famous Sec- 
tion 1, of the American Ambulance Field 
Service from March to November 1917, as 
recorded in the chief’s diary. He saw ex- 
citing service at various points on the west- 
ern front, and tells of it in an interesting 
way, illustrating his story with snap-shots. 
A continuation of At the front in a flivver 
(Bulletin 13: 281, Nov. 1917). 


Swan, Carroll. My company. 1918. 
263p. illus. Houghton $1.50 net. 
940.913 


The captain of the 101lst Engineers, a 
Massachusetts company, tells his experiences 
at the front in France in such a way that 
it will interest any one who has had rela- 
tives in active service. Of note is the fact 
that he is allowed to give names of places 
and dates—so that any one may know what 
our boys were doing and where they were 
situated in the big drive this last spring. 
The part the engineer plays in modern war- 
fare is well illustrated. 
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War Poetry 


There are many volumes of verse in- 
spired by the war and written by the 
men who have seen service as well as 
by those who have stayed behind. 
There will probably be a demand for 
this type of poetry for some time to 
come. The small library ought to buy 
some of it—though how much must be 
determined individually. Surely every 
library ought to have, and probably in 
duplicate, the Clarke and the Cunliffe 
anthologies and a third one which has 
recently been edited by Frank Fox- 
croft (N. Y. Crowell, 1918, 303p. 
$1.25) and which contains over two 
hundred poems, many of which are not 
found in the earlier ones. The follow- 
ing books by individual authors have 
recently come into the office and are 
suggested: 


The silver trumpet. 1918. 
Doran $1 net. 

Inspired by the war and written from a 
woman’s standpoint, these little poems are 
for those who stayed at home. 


Burr, A. J. 
133p. 


Dearmer, Geoffrey. Poems. 1918. 
88p. McBride $1 net. 
By a young Englishman, these show a 


sense of rhythm and a rare beauty. The 
author saw service first at the Dardanelles, 
then on the Western Front. 


Euwer, Anthony. Wings and other war 
rhymes. 1918. 52p. Moffat $1 
net. 

By an American poet who lives in the 
West. Describes in rather robust rhyme the 
war as seen in America from different 
angles. They were originally published in 
various papers and magazines. 

Kirk, W. F. Songs of Sergeant Swan- 
son. 1918. 50p. Small 75c¢ net. 

Twenty-seven poems in Swedish dialect 
which give the Sergeant’s reactions to dif- 
ferent phases of modern warfare. Not seri- 
ous, boys will probably like them. 


Joseph. Work-a-day warriors. 
1918. 109p. illus. Dutton $1.50 
net. 

By a young English officer, who 
trates his work with original sketches. 


Lee, 


illus- 
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Ardours and endur- 
207p. Stokes 


Nichols, Robert. 
ances, 1918. 
$1.25 net. 

Book 1 is ‘full of the passionate action, 
the rending endeavors, the sickening griefs 
of the battle line.’—Bookman, 48: 427 Dec. 

1918. Books 2 and 3 contain older and var- 

ied verse, 


War poems from the Yale Review. 
1918. 47p. Yale univ. press $1 
net. 

A selection of some of the best war poetry 
which originally appeared in the magazine. 
Noyes, Frost, Letts, Cammaerts, Untermeyer, 
Katherine Lee Bates, Finley, Masefield, and 
others are represented. 


Warren, Lansing & Donaldson, R. A. 
En repos and elsewhere over there. 
1918. 112p. Houghton $1.25 
net. 

“The reflections, now playful, now serious, 
of typical American youth upon the sur- 
roundings of life on the French Front’’— 
Preface. Most of these were printed origi- 
nally in the American Field Service Bulletin, 
published by the volunteers of the service. 


Fiction 
Barmby, Beatrice. Betty Marchand. 
1918. 3818p. Doran $1.40 net. 


Betty tells the story of her life from the 
time she is six until she is thirty-five. She 
is a young English girl who has to make 
her own way in the world—first in England, 
later in New York—and her failures, tri- 
umphs, and love affairs make fairly inter- 
esting reading. 


Barrés, Maurice. Colette Boudoche. 
1918. 180p. Doran $1.50 net. 

The fundamental differences between 
French and German culture, and the impos- 
sibility of ever blending the two races, is 
well developed in this short romance of Al- 
3ace-Lorraine which was written some years 
before the war. The admirable translation is 
by Madame Huard. 


Buckrose, J. E. The silent legion. 
1918. 3808p. Doran $1.50 net. 

Pictures England in the third year of the 
war when many of the middle class, the 
“silent legion” who stayed at home, were 
fearfully pinched, but were bravely ‘“carry- 
ing on.”’ The slight plot hinges on the sac- 
rifices brave little Barbara Simpson makes 
for her family, and her pretty romance with 
a Canadian soldier. 
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Comfort, W. L. The shielding wing. 
1918. 3881p. Small $1.50 net. 

An American newspaper correspondent 

falls under the Austrian government’s sus- 

picion and is followed across Central Asia 

to China where he becomes a member of a 

powerful secret organization, working for 


democracy. There are hairbreadth escapes, 
and thrills aplenty. Essentially a man’s 
story. 


Duncan, Norman. Battles royal down 
north. 1918. 269p. Revell $1.35 
net. 

—— Harbor tales down north. 
282p. Revell $1.35 net. 

Mr. Duncan’s short stories which originally 
appeared in magazines, have been gathered 
together in these two volumes. 


1918. 


Gale, Zona. Birth. 1918. 402p. Mac- 
Millan $1.60 net. 
The small town, its homely, comfortable 


life, which takes so much more account of 
its creature comforts than the growth of its 
soul, its big heart and sympathy in the great 
tragedies, and its everyday gossip and petti- 
ness, are skillfully pictured in this tragic 
story of father and son. The pitiful grop- 
ing of the father for the means of convey- 
ing to the boy what he has missed of life 
and what the boy must try to get, the 
tragedy which sheds the light of understand- 
ing, might have happened in our own neigh- 
borhood. 


Harben, W. N. The hills of refuge. 
1918. 431p. Harper $1.50 net. 
How Charles Browne, dissipated, almost 
ruined morally and physically, takes his 
brother’s disgrace on his shoulders, and in 
fighting that, pulls himself together. He goes 
to the mountains of Georgia where he finds 
happiness and a nice girl who believes in 
him. 


Marshall, Archibald. Richard Baldock. 
1918. 4382p. Dodd $1.50 net. 
Another of the author’s pleasant, leisurely 
stories of English country life, which has a 
bit more plot than Abington Abby, and The 
Graftons. Concerns the son of a clergyman, 
and brings him through his childhood and 
school days, the choosing of his career, his 
success in his work and his love. 
Snaith, J. C. The time spirit. 1918. 
306p. Appleton $1.30 net. 
This love affair between a foundling, who 
is later discovered to be the daughter of an 
English duke and a young English noble- 
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man, who has no respect for the traditions 
of society is an entertaining satire on the 
class system. 


Taylor, A. R. Mr. Squem and some 
male __‘ triangles. 1918. 160p. 
Doran $1 net. 

In these short sketches we learn much of 
how life and its complicated problems ap- 
pear to an autonybile tire salesman, who 
meets the tests with peculiarly common sense 
standards. Mr. Squem has an old-fashioned 
philosophy which recognizes right as right, 
and wrong as wrong, without explanation 
or excuse. Originally appeared in the At- 
lantic Monthly. 


Turnbull, Margaret. The _ close-up. 
1918. 3651p. Harper $1.50 net. 
The capable private secretary of a new 


“movie’’ concern has no desire to become 
a heroine of the screen and quite against 
her wishes is made to play a role in the 
company’s product. A light bit of fiction 
sure to be popular, and better than many 
dealing with the “movies.’’ Additional thrills 
furnished by secret service men in search 
of German spies. 


Vachell, H. A. The soul of Susan 
Yellam. 1918. 309p. Doran 
$1.50 net. 


Another English story, which tells how the 
war affected certain people in a little Wilt- 
shire village. The plot is not as important 
as the character studies, which are given in 
Mr. Vachell’s usual whimsical vein. For peo- 
ple who want a “quiet story’? without prob- 
lems. ‘ 


Webster, H. K. An American family. 
1918. 452p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.50 
net. 

An interesting study of American family 
life. The Corbetts settle many years ago 
in Chicago, grow up with the city and be- 
come a power in the community. They de- 
velop a huge manufacturing business, and 
are involved in labor troubles. Hugh, the 
genius of the family, is the real hero, and 
his unfortunate marriage to an anarchist’s 
daughter, his lucky release, and his second 
marriage to a nice young American girl 
form the plot. , 


Wharton, Mrs. Edith. The Marne. 
1918. 128p. Appleton $1.25 net. 
The indominable spirit of France as well 
as the great courage of a young American 
boy are described in this short story of the 
two battles of the Marne. 
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Children’s Books 


Altsheler, J. A. Lost hunters. 1918. 
342p. illus. Appleton $1.35 net. 

The second volume in the Great West 
series which continues the adventures of 
Will Clarke. He is captured by a band of 
Sioux Indians, and has many adventures. A 
picture of Indian life in the Northwest 
shortly after the Civil War. 


—— Masters ot the peaks. 1918. 
3lip. illus. Appleton $1.35 net. 
The fourth volume in the French and In- 
dian War series. The adventures in the 
woods of Robert Lennox, a young American 
fighter, and his two friends, Tayoga an In- 
dian, and David Willett, a hunter. These are 
recommended if Altsheler is in great demand, 
but would not buy them to the exclusion of 
other books. 


Barstow, C. L., ed. Courageous girls; 
retold from St. Nicholas. 1918. 
208p. illus. Century 75c net. 

Eleven Short stories by as many authors, 
of heroic deeds performed by girls. The 
settings range in place from the West of 
the pioneers to France during the present 
war. Will interest girls of ten and eleven. 


—— Everyday heroes; retold from St. 
Nicholas. 1918. 200p. illus. 
Century 75c net. 

Like Courageous girls (above) this retells 
ten heroic deeds which will interest boys. 
One is by Jacob Riis, another by Booker T. 
Washington. 


Cammaerts, Emile, & Tita. A boy of 
Bruges. (“Little | Schoolmates” 
series) 1918. 190p. illus. Dut- 


ton $1.50 net. 

By the noted Belgian poet and his wife, 
this beautiful idyl pictures the friendship be- 
tween a little Walloon, and a little Flemish 
peasant just before the war. They help in 
the defense of their country, are wounded 
and sent to London to recover. Illustrated 
with delicate pen and ink sketches by Albert 
Detstanche. 


Eaton, W. P. Boy scouts in Glacier 
Park. 1918. 3386p. Wilde $1.25 
net. 

Much information about one of the newest 
and most beautiful of our national parks, 
given in readable and interesting story form 
for boys of sixth grade on. 
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Esenwein, J. B., & Stockard, Marietta. 
Children’s stories and how to tell 
them. 1917. 352p. Home cor- 
respondence school $1.50 net. 

Helpful suggestions given in text-book 
form with outlines for study and discussion 
at the end of each chapter. About half of 
the book, Part II, is devoted to “fifty stories 
to tell to children.”’ Part III is made up 
of reading and reference lists. For the 
larger libraries. 


Sears, H. W. Nature stories to tell 
to children. 1918. 256p. Dodd 
$1.25 net. 500 

Twenty-nine stories, good for reading 
aloud, which picture the simple, natural lives 
of the smaller animals. 


Skinner, A. M., & E. L. The turquoise 


story book. 1918. 409p. Duf- 
field $1.75 net. 808 
Another book in the “Jewel series.” This 


volume is a compilation of stories and legends 
about summer and nature as the Emerald 
Story book is one about spring, nature and 
Easter, and the Topaz story book about au- 
tumn, Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving. Both 
poetry and prose from well known authors 
are included. Useful for special season ma- 
terial. For larger libraries. 


Stein, Evaleen. Our Little Celtic 
cousin of long ago (Little cou- 
sins of long ago series) . 1918. 
125p. Page 60c net. 944 

Describes the adventures of a little boy at 
the court of Charlemagne in such a way 
as to give a good picture of the history of 
the times. 


Winlow, C. V. Our Little Finnish 
cousin (Little cousins of long ago 
series) 1918. 98p. Page 60c 
net. 914.7 


What the children do in Finland and Lap- 
land, told in such a way that we learn the 
customs of the country, and the celebrations 
of the various holidays. 


New Editions 


Cheap and attractive editions of the 
following favorites in the “Golden 
books for children’? series have been 
published by McKay, Philadelphia, at 
$1 each. Good print, fair paper and 
binding, and good illustrations. 
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Andersen, H. C. Andersen’s fairy 
tales; illus. by W. Heath Robin- 
son. 1918. 459p. 


Collodi, C. Pinocchio; illus. by Charles 
Folkard. 1918. 258p. 


Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe; il- 
lus. by Noel Pocock. 1918. 
419p. 


Spyri, Johanna. Heidi; illus. by Liz- 
zie Lawson. 1918. 356p. 

Cabot, E. L., & others. A course in 

citizenship and patriotism, rev. 

ed. 1918. 3886p. Houghton 

$1.50 net. 372 

The changes in this new edition are slight 
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but perhaps they warrent its purchase. Ed- 
win Lefevre’s “Hans Schulz’ has been re- 
placed by E. de Amicis’ “King Umberto.” 
References to Germany, including a story 
about Prince Henry’s visit to America, are 
omitted—all in seventh and eighth grades. 
The first edition was mentioned in Bulletin 
10:301 Dec. 1914. The price has been 
raised twenty-five cents. 


Mother Goose. The little Mother 
Goose; illus. by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. 1918. 176p. Dodd $1 
net. 

Reduced in size and price so that it is 
within the means of the small library. Fair 
binding and paper, and the delightful illus- 
trations of the large edition. 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Graham H. Stuart, Executive Secretary, Wisconsin Branch League to Enforce 
Peace 


The following list is by no means exhaustive; it aims simply to give a selection, 
popular as far as possible, of those books which will give a conception of the 
growth of the idea of a league of nations, its historical background, the need for 
such a league, and various plans which have been formulated leading up to those 
which President Wilson has adopted from the program of ‘‘The League to En- 











force Peace” as being the most feasible. 


To make the list as timely as possible, 


only books published during the last four years have been considered. The list 


is arranged by date of publication. 
1915 


Angell, Norman. America and the new 
world state. Putnam $1.25. 

The author shows clearly the need for an 
international world state and points out the 
great opportunity for American leadership. 
Like all of this author’s works, the argu- 
ments are most logical and persuasive, and 
formulated in a way that compels atten- 
tion. 


Crane, Frank. War and world gov- 
ernment. Lane $1. 

A volume of editorials which have been 
published in a newspaper syndicate advocat- 
ing an International Peace Court command- 
ing the armies and navies of the world. 


Fayle, C. E. The great settlement. 
field $1.75. 


After a discussion of the causes of the 
war the author lays down the principles of 
the settlement and advocates as the basis 
a community of interests instead of con- 
flicting rivalries. He urges a general alli- 
ance of states pledged to defend its mem- 
bers against aggression on the part of any 
power. On the whole, it is a practical pre- 
sentation. 


Hobson, J. A. Towards international 
government. Macmillan $1. 

An excellent presentation of the chief pro- 
posals for securing a durable peace on a 
basis of better international relations. It 
outlines schemes for reduction of armaments, 
for the submission of disputes to arbitration 
or conciliation and for the establishment of 
a council of nations with legislative and 
executive powers. Recommended as a schol- 
arly and scientific exposition. 


Lynch, Frederick. The peace problem. 
Revell 75c. 

A contribution from the viewpoint of the 
Christian Church. 


1916 


Bourne, R. S. Towards an enduring 
peace. American Association for 
International Conciliation. 

Contains a symposium of peace proposals 
published during 1914-1916, and also articles 
pertinent to the subject by such men as 

Charles W. Eliot, Norman Angell, and Law- 

rence Lowell. 


Buxton, C. R., ed. Towards a lasting 
settlement. Macmillan $1. 

A collection of essays by English publicists 
who have made a profound study of the 
subject. Among others are H. N. Brailsford, 
Cc. R. Buxton, G. Lowes Dickinson, Vernon 
Lee, and Philip Snowden. 


Dickinson, G. L. The European an- 
archy. Macmillan $1. 

An analysis of the causes of war, and 
then the author gives the remedy of inter- 
national organization. He advocates force 
as the agent to be employed to back the 
machinery of international organization. He 
presents his case in a very able manner. 


Hugins, Roland. The possible peace. 
Century $1.25. 

An attempt to point out difficulties of the 
problem of peace without proposing any 
“facile scheme for ensuring international 
peace.” 


Jordan, D. S. The ways to lasting 
peace. Bobbs Merrill 75c. 

An address delivered at the International 
Peace Congress at San Francisco, October 
10, 1915. It surveys the various peace pro- 
grams proposed for a permanent settlement 
of the war. 


La Fontaine, Henri. The great solu- 
tion. World Peace Foundation 
$1.25. 

An attempt to show that existing institu- 
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tions may be so modified as to secure for the 
society of states the agencies requisite for a 
peaceful and continuous evolution. It treats 
as the three elernents of a world organiza- 
tion a legislative conference of states, a judi- 
ciary organization and an international ad- 
ministration. 


Taylor, C. F. A_ conclusive peace. 
Winston 50¢e. 

The author uses as text for permanent 
peace that “nations must not be pacified but 
be satisfied”. He urges access to the sea for 
all nations, an international commerce com- 
mission, and an international congress with 
political authority, meeting at regular inter- 
vals. The book is weakened by the author’s 
belief in a peace without victory and much 
of his argument is based upon this shattered 
premise. 


Woolf, L. S. & The Fabian Society. 
International government. Bren- 
tano $2. 

A rather elaborate treatise embracing prac- 
tically the whole field of international gov- 
ernment including the causes of wars; in- 
ternational law; treatises; congresses; arbi- 
tration and judicial tribunals; international 
organs both political and economic, and gen- 
eral international legislation, 


1917 


Ashbee, C. R. The American league 
to enforce peace. Lond. Allen, 
2s 6d. 

The author, an Englishman who was pres- 
ent at the inauguration of the American 
League to Enforce Peace, regards the partici- 
pation of the United States in such a pro- 
ject as the keystone of the arch of ultimate 
success. He demonstrates that, like Great 
Britain, America’s period of “splendid isola- 
tion’ is over. 


Brailsford, H. N. A league of nations. 
Macmillan $1.75. 

If one had to choose but one book on this 
subject this might well be the book chosen. 
It treats the entire subject in a sane, broad, 
logical manner; it shows a thorough knowl- 
edge of world politics and covers practically 
all the problems which will face the diplo- 
mats at Versailles. 


Bryce, James. Proposals for the pre- 
vention of future wars. Lond. 
Allen 1s. 

Draft scheme for an international alliance 
for purpose of prevention of international 
disputes. 
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Cosmos, pseud. The basis of a durable 
peace. Scribner 50c. 

The articles aroused so much discussion 
when they appeared in the New York Times 
that they were republished in book form. 
They are written with great insight into 
the problems discussed and constitute one of 
the ablest expositions of the subject found 
in small compass. 


Dickinson, G. L. The choice before 
us. Dodd $2. 

Another of the “classics” of the interna- 
tional library. Mr. Dickinson presents the 
case against militarism in such a guise that 
it cannot be evaded. A book of common 
sense in a period of political confusion. 


Goldsmith, Robert. A league to en- 
force peace. Macmillan $1.50. 
Discusses the program of the League to 
Enforce Peace as one of its working mem- 
bers. Altho not original, the book is read- 
able and comprehensive. 


Hill, D. J. The rebuilding of Europe. 
Century $1.50. 

The views of a scholar and diplomat who 
as ambassador to Germany and one time 
minister to Holland and Switzerland knows 
his subject thoroughly. Historical rather 
than argumentative. 


Woolf, L. S. The framework of a 
lasting peace. Lond. Allen. 
A collection of all the more important 
schemes for a league of nations. 


1918 


Angell, Norman. Political conditions 
of allied success. Putnam $1.50. 
A convincing presentation of what the 
author considers the only feasible permanent 
solution of the great world war—a league 
of nations, intelligently organized with a 
compiete representation of all peoples and 
parties concerned. Great emphasis is placed 
upon the effectiveness of public opinion. The 
book is well worth careful consideration. 


Bassett, J. S. Lost fruits of Waterloo. 
Macmillan $1.50. 

An interesting comparison is made be- 
tween the conditions met with by the powers 
at the Congress of Vienna and the problems 
which will arise at the present peace con- 
ference. As a clear presentation of the his- 
torical background and an attempt to safe- 
guard the future by pointing out the mis- 
takes of the past, the book commends itself 
both to those favoring and those opposed to 
a federation of nations. 
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Burns, C. D. World of states. Stokes 
$1. 

An attempt to get beneath the elaborate 
political structures which have gradually 
grown up through the centuries and reduce 
the fundamental issues to terms of man, wo- 
man and child, 


Houston, H. S. Blocking new wars. 
Doubleday $1. 

After showing the absurdity of wars, the 
author attempts to point out the means of 
prevention by foresight and organization. 
Especial emphasis is laid upon economic 
pressure as the chief preventitive means. 


Jastrow, Morris. War and the com- 
ing peace. Lippincott $1. 

Two essays: the war as a moral issue, 
and the problems of peace. The moral awak- 
ening against the employment of force is 
portrayed leading up to the means which 
should be substituted; arbitration, disarma- 
ment, and a league of nations. 


Kallen, H. M. The structure of last- 
ing peace. Bost. Marshall Jones 
$1.25. 

Made up of articles reprinted from the 
Dial by Professor Kallen, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin. The author tries 
to divorce nationality from citizenship and 
believes that an enlightened public opinion 
will ultimately bring about international 
government, 


McFarlane, C. W. The economic basis 
of an enduring peace. Jacobs $1. 
Contrary to the general opinion the author 
believes that peace depends upon balance 
of power but in this case the elements of 
power are iron and coal. The economic the- 
ory is more novel and interesting than 
sound. 


Marburg, Theodore. League of na- 
tions. 8 v. Macmillan 50c. 

The author has divided his work into 
three small volumes, the first a history of 
the movement, the second a discussion of the 
principles involved, and the third a “Draft 
Convention for a League of Nations’. 


Rogers, R. W. Basis of a worid order. 
Badger $1.50. 

A strong plea for a federation of nations 

as the only possible guarantee of an endur- 
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ing peace, and this must be put into effect 
during the period of reconstruction. 


Taft, W. H. & Bryan, W. J. World 
peace. Doran $1.25. 

A written debate on the platform of The 
League to Enforce Peace. Few readers will 
question but that Mr. Taft who upholds the 
affirmative has much the better of the argu- 
ment. Altho written before the United 
States entered the war, the coming of peace 
has only made the question the more urgent. 


Wells, H. G. In the fourth year; an- 
ticipations of a world peace. Mac- 
millan $1.25. 

A strong believer in a league of nations, 
Mr. Wells here outlines with his customary 
vividness of style the rapid growth of public 
feeling which has forced the question before 
the world as a vital necessity. His ideas on 
air travel in the future, the position of labor 
and his plan for proportional representation 
deserve especial consideration. 


Weyl, W. E. The end of the war. 
Macmillan $2. 

In the author’s words, it is “fan appeal to 
America to assume leadership, to eliminate 
imperialistic elements from the demands of 
our allies and to attempt a settlement based 
on internationalism. 


Note 


In addition to these books there are 
numerous excellent publications which 
are distributed in the interest of 
worid peace and a league of nations 
by various associations. The three 
most important are The American As- 
sociation for International Concilia- 
tion, Sub-station 84, New York City; 
The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston; and The League 
to Enforce Peace, 130 West 42nd St., 
New York. A Wisconsin branch of the 
latter organization has been formed, 
Richard T. Ely, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Executive Chairman, and this 
branch is prepared to distribute litera- 
ture and explain the objects of the 
league to all who may be interested. 
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